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FOREWORD 



1. This handbook on Japanese Military Forces 
( TM-E 30-480) has been prepared by the United 
States War Department, with the assistance and 
cooperation of representatives from the following 
headquarters: 

British War Office. 

General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific 
Area. 

Southeast Asia Command, and General 
Headquarters, India. 

Headquarters, United States Army Forces in 
South Pacific Area. 

Headquarters, United States Army Forces in 
Central Pacific Area. 

Allied Land Headquarters, Australia. 

In general, it represents the agreed views of these 
headquarters at the time this hand book was written. 

For the most part, the material contained in this 
handbook is based on information obtained in op- 
erations to 30 June 1944. This has been supple- 
mented by study of Japanese Army manuals and 
other official and unofficial documents published by 
the Japanese before and after the beginning of hos- 
tilities, and by reports and observations of Amer- 
ican and British military attaches and observers. 

2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE. The purpose of 
this handbook, which constitutes a revision of TM 
30-480. 21 September 1942, is to give in a single 
publication the broad outlines as well as pertinent 
details of the organization, equipment, and train- 
ing of the Japanese Army. In addition, Japanese 
tactical doctrines and techniques, as set forth in 
their manuals and observed in action, are discussed. 
'I’he handbook is not intended to be complete or 



final; detailed information on particular subjects 
may be found in the special publications already 
available or in preparation by the various agencies 
and commands concerned. 

3. LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES. In cases 
where confusion might result. Romaji or the roman- 
ized form of the Japanese terms is given, together 
with the translation. A Japanese-English and Eng- 
lish-Japanese glossary of the more important items 
is also included. 

Because of differences in American, British, and 
Japanese terminology for certain army units, a 
translation of the Japanese terms has been used 
throughout. Thus units of all arms and services 
are called regiments, battalions, companies, pla- 
toons, and squads (sections). For American read- 
ers the change in terminology should cause no par- 
ticular confusion except that some Japanese regi- 
mental organizations, especially in the Cavalry and 
the Engineers, correspond more closely to battalions 
in that they contain only three or four companies. 

Since the handbook is intended for use by both 
American and British forces, commonly accepted or 
understood military terms of both nations have been 
used. Where no common term exists, both British 
and American terms appear, the British in paren- 
theses. 

4. REVISIONS. It is intended to keep the hand- 
book up to date with necessary revisions and correc- 
tions as further information becomes available. In 
order that this may be facilitated, it is requested that 
all suggestions for changes or additions be communi- 
cated to the Military Intelligence Division, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CHAPTER i 



RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 



Section I. GENERAL 

1. ARMS AND SERVICES. The personnel of 
the Japanese Army is classified as follows: 

a. Line branch (Heika). The various arms — 
Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Air Service, 
and Transport — since 1940 have been grouped un- 
der the generic term of Line Branch. This change 
permits the easy shifting of personnel from one 
arm to another, but it has not changed the basic 
functions of the component arms. The personnel 
is listed without specific designation — that is, Army 
captain instead of Army Infantry captain. 

b. Services (Kakubu). These include the Med- 
ical, Veterinary, Intendance, Technical, Judicial, 
and Military Band departments. Personnel is 



listed by service — for example, Army veterinary 
captain or Army technician corporal. 

c. Military police branch (Kempei). For- 
merly listed with the arms, the Military Police 
branch continues to use a specific designation for 
personnel — for example, Army Military Police 
major. 

d. Categories for assignment. The following 
table shows the official categories (Heishu) used 
for assignments in the Japanese Army. It will be 
noted that the categories differ slightly for officers 
and enlisted men — for example, privates are not 
assigned to chemical warfare, meteorological, and 
special motor transport, but are detached from 
other units for such service. 



Officers 



Warrant and noncommissioned officers 



Privates 



Arms 

Infantry 

Chemical warfare 

Mechanized (including cavalry) — 
Field and mountain (light) artillery 



In the Line Branch they are classified 
according to the type of unit in 
which they serve. 



Medium artillery 

Heavy artillery _ . 

Antiaircraft defense 

Balloon 

Engineers 

Air (Koku) 

Meteorological. 

Railway 

Signal (Denshin) 

Transport. 

Special motor transport. 
Infantry mortar 



Infantry. 

Tank. 

Cavalry. 

Field (light.) artillery. 
Mountain (light) artillery. 
Horse (light) artillery. 
Intelligence. 

Medium artillery. 

Heavy artillery. 
Antiaircraft defense. 
Balloon. 

Engineers. 

Air (Hiko). 

Railway. 

Signal (Tsushin). 
Transport. 

Infantry mortar. 



Services 

Technical department: 
Technician __ 

Air technician 

Intendance department: 
Finance 



Medical department: 
Surgeon. 

Pharmacy. 

Sanitary 

Dental 

Veterinary department: 
Veterinary. 
Veterinary duties. . 
Judicial department. 
Military Band. 



Technical department: 

Technician. 

Air technician — 

Intendance department: 
Finance. 

Construction technician. 
Intendance technician. 
Medical Department: 



Sanitar.v 

Ward master. 
Veterinary department: 

Veterinary' duties. 

Military Band. 



Technical department: 
Technician. 

Air technician 



Medical department: 



Sanitary. 
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2. RANKS. Below is a tabulation of the various 
grades in the Japanese Army, their Japanese names, 
and their normal command. It should be noted 
that the Japanese have no brigadier-general rank. 
It also will be noted that one new grade has been 
added for enlisted men, a rank corresponding to 
lance corporal but listed among privates (Hei) 
rather than among noncommissioned officers 
(Kashikan) . The rank of field marshal ( Gensui ) 
is not included in the list, since it is an honorary 
rank granted by the Emperor to generals. 



Grade 



Name 



Normal command 



General 

Lieutenant general 

Major general 

Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 



Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant... 
Second lieutenant. 
Warrant officer... 



Sergeant major 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Lance corporal (lead- 
ing private). 

Superior private 

First-class private 

Second-class private. _ 



Taisho 

Chujo 

Shosho 



Taisa 

Chusa 



Shosa 

Tai-i 

Chu-i 

Sho-i 

Jun-i 

Socho 

Gunso 

Gocho 

Heicho 

■Jotohei 

Ittohei 

Nitohei 



Army commander. 

Division com- 
mander. 

Infantry group or 
brigade com- 
mander. 

Regimental com- 
mander. 

Second-in-com- 
mand of regi- 
ment. 

Battalion com- 
mander. 

Company com- 
mander. 

Platoon com- 
mander. 

Platoon com- 
mander. 

Command and ad- 
ministrative 
duties. 

First sergeant. 

Squad (section) 
leader. 

Squad (section) 
leader. 



Section II. CONSCRIPTION SYSTEM 

1. GENERAL, a. In peacetime all male Jap- 
anese subjects between the ages of 17 and 40 are 
subject to service in the Armed Forces. Some may 
postpone their service, but only those seriously dis- 
abled and certain criminals are exempted by law. 
Since all Japanese are obliged by law to attend 
primary school for 6 years, this is the minimum edu- 
cational standard for the Army. The 20-year-olds 
were examined yearly and classified according to fit- 
ness for service. From those fit for active service, 
the desired number was inducted into the Army and 
given 2 years’ training, All others were put into a 
reserve designed for furnishing replacements and 



given a small amount of training. Those classified 
as fit for limited service were given no training but 
were put into the 2d National Army, where they, as 
well as the boys between 17 and 20 years of age, 
were liable to call in case of emergency. 

b. Under the stress of war, many modifications 
have occurred. The term of enlistment has been 
prolonged to 3 years and more, depending upon the 
circumstances. Reservists of various categories have 
been called up as needed to form new units or to 
furnish replacements for units in the field. The ex- 
tent to which men assigned to the 2d National Army 
have been used is not clear. The recruits continue 
to be called up, but the training given them usually 
takes the form of 3 months in Japan proper and as 
much more in Japan or occupied areas as circum- 
stances require. (See fig. 2.) 

2. CONSCRIPTION SYSTEM AS OF 1941. 
a. Conscription classes. Every Japanese male is 
subject to military service. If a youth’s twentieth 
birthday occurs before 2 December, he reports and 
is examined for service in the 16 April-31 July 
period preceding his birthday. If his twentieth 
birthday occurs after 2 December, he reports and 
is examined in the 16 April-31 July period following 
his birthday. He is given physical and mental exam- 
inations and classified according to his fitness for 
military service in the following manner: 

Class A — Not less than 1.52 meters (5 ft.) in height, and 
in good physical condition. Available for active service. 
Class B-l. Taller than 1.5 meters (4 ft. 11 in.) but under 
the standard of Class A. Available for active service. 
Class B-2 — Same as B-l, but with poorer hearing and eye- 
sight. Available for 1st Conscript Reserve. 

Class B-3 — Same as B-2, but with poorer eyesight and 
general physical condition. Available for 2d Conscript 
Reserve. 

Class C — (a) Same height as B-3, but in poorer physical 
condition, (b) Of 1.45 meters (4 ft. 9 in.) to 1.5 meters 
(4 ft. 11 in.) in height, and not suffering from a dis- 
abling ailment. Available for service in the National 
Army; assigned to 2d National Army. 

Class D — (a) Less than 1.45 meters in height, (b) Suffer- 
ing from certain specific ailments which are not readily 
improved by treatment. Rejected as unfit for service. 
Class F — Suffering from a temporary ailment. Reexamined 
yearly. 

Enough men from Classes A and B-l are chosen to 
fill the requirements of the Armed Forces, and the 
others are put in the Conscript Reserve, along with 
men from Classes B-2 and B-3. All men of Class C 
automatically go into the 2d National Army, along 
with those between 17 and 20 who are not in the 
Armed Forces. 

b. Active service conscripts (Genekihei). 

Those men who are assigned to active service in 
a given year are called to the colors for a period 
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of 2 years as of 1 December of that year. They 
have already been classified according to physical 
condition, aptitude, and training, and allotted ac- 
cordingly to the various arms and services, while 
certain promising individuals have been earmarked 
as officer material. Training begins on various 
dates from 1 December and lasts until November 
of the second year. Upon completion of 2 years 
of active service, trainees are assigned to the First 
Reserve (Yobieki) for 15 years 4 months. During 
that time they may be called for training for five 
periods up to 35 days each, or for fewer periods 



are subject to an annual inspection muster, they, 
too, enter the 1st National Army until they reach 
the age of 40. The Conscript Reserve is divided 
into the 1st Conscript Reserve and the 2d Conscript 
Reserve, the distinction between the two being based 
purely on the physical qualifications of the men. 

d. National Army conscripts (Kokumin- 
hei). The 1st National Army is composed of men 
between the ages of 37 and 40 years who have 
served in the First Reserve and the Conscript Re- 
serve and who are therefore either fully or partly 
trained. The 2d National Army is composed 



CLASS A 



CLASS B 



CLASS C 




if any tour of duty is prolonged as much as 50 days. 
While in reserve they are also subject to the an- 
nual inspection muster. After this service in the 
First Reserve, they go into the 1st National Army 
until they reach the age of 40. 

c. Conscript, or replacement, reservists 
(Ilojuhei). These are made up of men from 
Classes B-2 and R 3, and from those in Classes A 
and B— 1 who are not needed to fill the yearly quota 
of the standing army. They may be summoned for 
a period of training not to exceed 180 days, and 
after 17 years 4 months, during which time they 



mainly of men who have been classified as fit only 
for limited service (Class C). They are given no 
training but are subject to call in emergency. Men 
between 17 and 20 years of age who are not in 
the Armed Forces are, automatically, also a part 
of the 2d National Army. 

e. Exemption and deferment. No exemption 
is allowed by law except for criminals and the per- 
manently disabled. Japanese living abroad, except 
those in Manchuria and China, mav request post- 
ponement of examination annualh for a period of 
1 year, and unless they return to Japan for more 
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than 90 days at a time they will be excused from 
military service upon reaching the age of 37 years. 
When a man’s enlistment will work a hardship on 
his family, his service may be deferred for 2 years, 
and if the distress lasts until he is 37 years of age, 
he is excused from service. Students who have 
not finished their education may postpone their 
service up to various ages, depending upon the 
school they attend, but in no instance beyond 26 
years of age. 

f. Reduction and extension. Graduates of 
normal schools may have their terms of service 
shortened by not more than 60 days, and graduates 
of youth schools (sec. IV. par. la) by an indefinite 
period. The terms of all conscripts may be length- 
ened in cases of necessity. 

g. Volunteers. Two kinds of volunteers are 
recognized by law: males between the ages of 17 
and 20 years, over 1.60 meters (5 feet 2.8 inches) 
in height, and in Class A or B-l as to physical 
condition; and conscripts who volunteer for imme- 
diate service without waiting to be selected. A spe- 
cial Army volunteer system was established for 
Koreans in 1938 and for Formosans in 1942. There 
is also an extensive apprentice system which trains 
youthful volunteers for technical work in both Army 
and Navy. 

3. RECENT CHANGES IN THE CON- 
SCRIPTION SYSTEM, a. Age limits. The 

military age has been lowered to 19, and the liability 
for service extended to 31 March of the year in which 
the subject becomes 45. 

b. Deferment. Deferment has been cancelled 
for all students except those in specified types of 
study, mainly technical or scientific; and for Jap- 
anese in the southern regions occupied by the Jap- 
anese Army, where, as formerly for Japanese in 
Manchuria and China, examinations are conducted 
at nearby military headquarters or consulates. 

c. Conscription of Koreans. Military con- 
scription of Koreans has been decreed, to begin in 
1944', and of Formosans, to begin in 1945. Koreans 
and Formosans have been recruited in increasing 
numbers during the past few years as civilian labor- 
ers under the direct supervision of the Army and the 
Navy. These laborers, who receive no military 
training, are used in construction corps. 

d. Exemption of specialists and techni- 
cians. It is reported that exemption from military 
service now is granted to specialist and skilled tech- 
nicians, especially in airplane industries, arsenals, 
and munition factories. 

e. Term of service. The nominal term of serv- 
ice is now 3 years. 

Section III. PROCUREMENT OF 
OFFICERS 

1. COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, a. Gen- 
eral. (1) There are two general classifications of 
officer personnel in the Japanese Army: Regular 



Army officers and reserve officers. There are three 
distinct types of officers, depending upon their back- 
ground and education. 

(a) Those who have graduated through the full 
course at the Japanese Military Academy. 

( b ) Those who have obtained commissions either 
through the reserve officer candidate courses after 
serving in the ranks or direct from technical insti- 
tutions. 

(c) Former warrant and noncommissioned offi- 
cers who have risen from the ranks. 

(2) All candidates for commission serve as pro- 
bational officers with their assigned units for a period 
of 2 to 6 months after completion of training. 

b. Regular Army officers. These may be fur- 
ther classified according to their training as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Graduates of the Military Academy and the 
Air Academy as officers of the line branch. 

(2) Graduates of technical and scientific insti- 
tutions and of the Intendance School as officers of 
the services. Most of these are selected while still 
in school and are educated at government expense 
in specified universities and colleges which offer 
stipulated curricula. University graduates receive 
their commissions as first lieutenant. 

(3) Selected warrant and noncommissioned 
officers in the active service under 38 years of age 
who became candidates for commission (Shoi Ko- 
hosha ) and received 1-year courses at the Military 
Academy, the Air Academy, the Military Police 
school, or other Army schools. In peacetime they 
do not usually advance beyond the grade of captain 
because of retirement for age. 

c. Reserve officers. (1) These are made up 
chiefly of Class A reserve officer candidates (Koshu 
Kambu Kohosei) who have passed the necessary 
course. They are drawn from regular conscripts 
who have certain educational qualifications (for- 
merly the equivalent of 2 years at high schoolj now 
lower) . After 3 months of training in their unit, 
they become candidates, and after a further 3 
months they are classified by examination into “A” 
candidates, those suitable for officers, and “B” can- 
didates, those suitable for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The “A” candidates then are sent to one of 
the regular courses for reserve officer candidates. 
fSec. IV, par. 3) . Upon receiving a commission, in 
lime of peace, they usually pass into the reserve 
from which they may be called to active duty in 
time of war. These reserve officers recalled to ac- 
live duty (Shoshu Shoko) comprise a large propor- 
tion of Japanese officers in the present war. 

(2) There are recent announcements of a new 
system for training special reserve officer candi- 
dates by which boys between 15 and 20 years of 
age, with educations equivalent to the third vear of 
middle school, may become noncommissioned offi- 
cers at the end of U /2 years’ training. Then they 
become eligible for selection for training to become 
reserve officers or. by special examination. Regular 
Army officers. The branches open to the candi- 
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dates are air, shipping troops, signal troops, tech- 
nicians, and air technicians. 

d. Special volunteer officers (Tokubetsu 
Shigan Shoko). Until recently these were taken 
from field and company officers in the reserve who 
were allowed to volunteer for active service for a 
period of 2 years, and for additional periods of 
1 year until they attained specified age limits. Ac- 
cording to recent information, this designation 
appears now to be given regularly to young reserve 
officer candidates after they have served a proba- 
tionary period with troops. Special volunteer offi- 
cers may qualify by examination for a 1-year course 
at the Military Academy, after which they become 
special volunteer regular officers and may rise to 
he majors. 

2. WARRANT AND NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. Warrant officers (Junshikan) are 
usually selected by the promotion of noncommis- 
sioned officers and are treated as officers. There are 
only three ranks of noncommissioned officer (Kashi- 
kan) : sergeant major; sergeant; and corporal. In 
addition to those obtained by regular promotion and 
those who are recalled to duty from the reserve, 
noncommissioned officers are recruited mainly from 
the following sources: 

a. Noncommissioned officer schools. Con- 
scripts who after about 3 months’ active service in 
the Army volunteer to become noncommissioned 
officers and after 9 additional months in special 
training with troops are selected to become non- 
commissioned officer candidates (Kashikan k.5- 
hosha). They are then given a period of training, 
formerly 1 year but now shortened, at one of the 
noncommissioned officer schools (Kyodo Gakk5) 
or at one of the Army branch schools or service 
schools. 

b. Class “B” reserve officer candidates. 

c. Apprentices. Apprentices in the various 
units open to Army Youth Soldiers (Rikugun 
Shonenhei) — see section IV, par. 1. 

Section IV. TRAINING 

1. PRECONSCRIPTIONAL TRAINING, a. 
In schools. In Japan military indoctrination be- 
gins from infancy. Formal regimentation and train- 
ing begin at about the age of 8 years, when, begin- 
ning with the third year of primary school, all boys 
are given semimilitary training by their teachers. 
Those going on to middle school, higher school, col- 
lege, or university receive military training under 
Regular Army officers. In peacetime this amounts 
to 2 or more hours per week with 4 to 6 days of an- 
nual maneuvers, but recently the amount of time de- 
voted to military subjects has been greatly increased. 
Those who take up employment after finishing 
primary school receive considerable military train- 
ing at youth schools (Seinen Gakkol set up for their 
particular benefit by the Government. Aviation 
training in schools, particularly in the use of gliders, 



has recently received much emphasis. Numerous 
courses of purely military nature are being added to 
tlie curriculum in order to turn the middle schools 
into a training camp for cadets, and the universities 
and higher schools into military academies for re- 
serves. 

b. In Army apprentice units. An Army ap- 
prentice system to procure trained noncommissioned 
officers in technical fields at ages below the conscrip- 
tion minimum has grown rapidly in recent years, 
especially in aviation. The Japanese Navy and 
Merchant Marine have also developed extensive 
training of a similar nature. The Army apprentices, 
called Army Youth Soldiers (Rikugun Shonenhei) , 
are primary school graduates who begin their ap- 
prentice training at the age of 14 or 15 years (low- 
ered from 15 or 16 years in 1943). At some point 
in their training they are inducted into the Army as 
youth soldiers with the rank of superior private, 
serve as lance corporals (leading private) for a 
probationary period of 6 months after graduation, 
and then become corporals. These apprentices take 
one of the folio wing courses: 

(1) Aviation ( Shonen Hilcohei) . The usual 
course lasts 3 years. After a first year at a general 
aviation school at Tokyo or Otsu, all students are 
divided into three groups. Pilots go to Utsunomiva 
or Kumagai, signalmen to Air Signal School, and 
mechanics to Tokorozawa or Gifu. They spend 2 
years at one of these special schools, the last year as 
youth soldiers in the Army. Those with special 
qualifications may omit the first year and go directly 
to flying school at Tachiarai or maintenance school 
at Gifu. 

(2) Signal (Shonen Tsusliinhei), Two years at 
the Army Youth Signal School. 

(3) Tank ( Shonen Senshahei) . Two years at 
Army Youth Tank School near Mt. Fuji. 

(4) Artillery ( Shonen Hohei) . Two years at 
the Army Field Artillery School, the Army Heavy 
Artillery School, or the Army Air Defense School. 

(5) Ordnance. There is a 2-year course at the 
Army Ordnance School similar to tlie apprentice 
courses described above. 

2. CONSCRIPT TRAINING (see sec. II). 
a. In peacetime the training of men assigned to 
active service (Classes A and B— 1) covers a period 
of 2 years. The first year for the infantry is usually 
divided into four periods as follows: 

January Recruit training. This includes 

to May. general instruction, squad (sec- 

tion) training, bayonet training, 
and target practice. In February 
a march of 5 days, with bivouack- 
ing at night, is held to train men 
in endurance of cold. 

June and Target practice, field works, pla- 

July. toon and company training, and 

bayonet training. Marching 20 
miles a day. 
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August. 


Company and battalion training, 




field work, combat firing, swim- 
ming, and bayonet fighting. 


October 


Marching 25 miles a day. 
Battalion and regimental training. 


and 


Combat firing. Autumn maneu- 


November. 


vers. 



b. It will be noted from the above program how 
the infantry training progresses from the smallest 
unit, the squad (section), to platoon, company, bat- 
talion, and regimental training, and culminates in 
combined maneuvers at the end of the year. In 
the second year, the periods of training are similar, 
but more time is allotted to specialist training in the 
respective branches. 

C. Throughout the course of training, special at- 
tention is given to the inculcation of “morale” or 
spiritual instruction. The “Imperial Rescript to 
Soldiers,” issued by the Emperor Meiji on 4 Janu- 
ary 1882, is frequently read to the men, and the 
live principles of military ethics contained therein — 
loyalty, courtesy, courage, truthfulness, and fru- 
gality — are much emphasized. 

d. First and Second Conscript reserves have to 
undergo a 6 months’ period of training. The train- 
ing is not so intensive as that given to active service 
men, but nevertheless endeavors to cover, in a com- 
paratively shorter time, all that the active service 
men have learned in their 2-year course. 

e. In peacetime, men who have served the com- 
pulsory 2 years of active service with the Army and 
subsequently been relegated to the First Reserve 
must undergo further military training from time 
to time during their period of liability (see sec. 
Tit. It is known that under stress of wartime con- 
ditions, the minimum periods of training prescribed 
in peacetime have not been continued. 

f. Conscripts may often receive the bulk of their 
training in operational areas. The Japanese are 
known to have used the Chinese Theater for train- 
ing purposes, where men perform garrison duties 
and sometimes get actual combat experience during 
their period of training. 

g* Japanese infantry training is a gradual tough- 
ening-up process that grows in intensity, until, 
finally, long marches with full equipment and still 
endurance tests are used to produce ability to with- 
stand hunger and fatigue for long periods. 

3. TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, a. General. 

The thorough training of Japanese troops is attribu- 
table in turn to the thorough training of the officers 
and noncommissioned officers, who are largely the 
products of the Army schools. The school training, 
though somewhat narrow, arbitrary, and inflexible 
in its system of indoctrination, is progressive, thor- 
ough, and modern. However, its rigidity often has 
inhibited originality of thought and action. 

b. General training of regular line offi- 
cers. Most regular line officers who reach field 
grade are graduates of the Military Academy 
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(Rikugun Shikan Gakko) . Candidates are rigidly 
selected from graduates of 3-year courses at one 
of the military preparatory school (Rikugun Yo- 
nen Gakk5) at Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Hiroshima, 
Sendai, and Kumamoto, and from other applicants 
who possess the proper physical and educational 
qualifications. These applicants may be enlisted 
men in the active service — noncommissioned officers 
under 25 years of age and privates under 22, or 
applicants-at-large between 16 and 18 years of age. 
In peacetime, cadet training consisted of 2 years at 
the Junior Military Academy (Rikugun Yoka Shi- 
kan Gakko) at Asaka in Saitama-Ken; 8 months 
duty with troops in a designated branch of service; 
and 1 year 8 months at the Military Academy at 
Zama in Kanagawa-Ken, or, in the case of air officers, 
at the Air Academy in Tokyo. After graduation 
candidates spend 4 months on probation in the grade 
of sergeant major before receiving a commission. 
Instruction at the Military Academy is confined 
almost entirely to general military subjects and prac- 
tical work in the branch to which the cadet is as- 
signed. There are also 1-year courses for special 
volunteer officers and for enlisted candidates for 
commissions (Shoi Kohosha). 

c. Staff training of regular line officers. 
Courses at the General Staff College (Rikugun 
Daigakko) in Tokyo are open ordinarily to com- 
pany officers who have had not more than 8 years 
of commissioned service and at least 1 year with 
troops, but in wartime they have been opened to 
officers of units in fighting zones, irrespective of age 
or grade. In peacetime, a regular 3-year course ill 
command and staff work, a 1-year version of the 
regular course, and a 4-month special course for 
aviation general staff work are offered. 

d. Training reserve officers (sec. Ill, par. 
lc) . Class A reserve officer candidates, after com- 
pleting at least 6 months of training with units, take 
various courses specially designed for them. They 
are trained in reserve officer schools at Morioka, 
Toyohashi, Kurume, Maebashi, Kumamoto, Sendai, 
and Mukden for infantry; at Toyohashi for artil- 
lery; at Kurume for transport; and at special re- 
serve officer candidate courses in schools for 
cavalry, engineers, signal, medical, veterinary, in- 
tendance, and certain phases of artillery. | The 
instruction, normally lasting 11 months but reduced 
in some instances to 6, covers, principally, training 
regulations and tactical textbooks, accompanied by 
practical training which, although somewhat 
elementary, is carried out realistically and thor- 
oughly. Upon graduation, the candidates serve 
with units on probation for about 4 months before 
receiving their commissions. 

e. Training of noncommissioned officers. 
Except for apprentices (sec. IV, par. lb and class B 
reserve officer candidates (sec. III, par. lc) , noncom- 
missioned officer candidates are trained at one of 
the noncommissioned officer schools at Sendai. Ku- 
mamoto. Toyohashi, and Kungchuling (Manchuria) 
These schools are devoted almost entirely to infan- 
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try, except for some artillery and cavalry training at 
Toyohashi. Candidates in artillery, cavalry, engi- 
neers, signal, veterinary, intendance, and ordnance 
are trained at the respective Army branch and serv- 
ices schools. Special courses, usually technical, for 
noncommissioned officers are also given in these 
schools, as well as in the Tank School, the Military 
Police School, the various air schools, the Medical 
School, and the Mechanized Equipment Maintenance 
School. 

f. Training in Army branch schools. The 

following schools offer special courses for officers 
and conduct research in the technical aspects of the 
branch concerned: 

Infantry School near Chiba City. 

Field Artillery School near Chiba City. 

Heavy Artillery School at Uraga, Kanagawa- 
ken. 

Air Defense School in Chiba City. 

Cavalry School in Chiba-ken (horse and 
mechanized) . 

Engineer School at Matsudo, Chiba-ken. 

Tank schools at Chiba in Japan, and at 
Kungchuling and Ssuping (Kai) in Man- 
churia. 

Signal School at Onomura. Kanagawa-ken. 

Transport School 'at Tokyo. 

Military Police School at Tokyo. 

Air schools (See par. 10 h). 

g. Training in Army services schools. The 
Army obtains its officers for the services by grant- 
ing commissions to graduates of higher institutions 
after they have served 2 months with troops as pro- 
bational officers. Most of them have been chosen 
beforehand and had their technical education paid 
for by the Army. The Army services schools are de- 
signed to supplement the technical training obtained 
in civilian institutions and to adapt that knowledge 
to military purposes. The Intendance School has 
also a cadet course for intendance officers similar to 
that for line officers at the Military Academy. Recent 

* changes point to an effort to keep pace with in- 
creased mechanization and the use of highly technical 
equipment in the Army. The following may be 
classed as Army services schools: 

Medical School at Tokyo. 

Veterinary School at Tokyo. 

Intendance School at Iokyo. 

Science School (formerly Artillery and En- 
gineer School) at Tokyo. 

Ordnance School (formerly Artificer School) 
at Onomura. Kanagawa-ken. 

Narashino School in Chiba-ken (chemical 
warfare) . 

Toyama School at Tokyo (physical training, 
military music) . 

Mechanized Equipment Maintenance School 
at Tokyo. 

h. Air training. (1) In addition to “spiritual 
training’ and inculcation of the martial spirit, in- 



creasing efforts have been directed toward making 
Japanese youth air-minded. As far as information 
is available, pilots are drawn from the following 
sources: 

Youth air schools. 

Universities, higher, and middle schools. 

Civilian training centers. 

In order to encourage volunteers for the air branch 
of the Army, elementary instruction in air me- 
chanics is given from primary school upward. 
Construction of model airplanes is taught, and some 
schools have gliders for training purposes. By 
means of such encouragement, more pupils are 
drawn into the youth air schools, after finishing the 
primary school course at the age of 14 years. (See 
sec. IV, par. lb.) 

(2) Prospective pilots for the Army Air Service 
are sent to special training schools, where initial 
army air training is given. Six such schools in Ja- 
pan, and one each in Korea and Manchuria, have 
been reported. The course at these schools for- 
merly lasted 10 months but now has been reduced 
to 3 months. More time is given to theoretical train- 
ing than to actual flying. After this initial train- 
ing, candidates are separated into bomber, fighter, 
and reconnaissance pilots; gunners; and techni- 
cians. Those found unfit for flight duties are rele- 
gated to ground assignments. 

(3) Those selected for advanced training are 
sent to Army training schools, which are reported 
as follows: 

Fighter pilots — 3 in Japan — 1 in Formosa. 

Bomber pilots — 4 in J apan — 1 in Manchuria. 

Reconnaissance pilots — 2 in Japan. 

Gunners — 5 in Japan. 

Technicians — 5 in Japan, 1 in Manchuria. 

(4) Operational training is the function of the 
regular establishment; 1 training division, 4 inde- 
pendent training brigades, 10 training regiments 
and 13 training units have been identified and ap- 
pear to be charged with this responsibility. 

Section V. PROMOTION, PAY, AND 
AWARDS 

1. PROMOTION, a. A recruit entering the 
Army is given the rank of 2nd-class private and, as 
a rule, is automatically promoted to lst-class private 
after 6 months. According to regulations, the mini- 
mum time in which promotion may be made from 
lst-class private to superior private is one year, 
and from superior private to lance corporal 6 
months; nevertheless, qualified lst-class privates 
have been promoted to the superior grade within 6 
months. 

b. Enlisted men can be promoted to the various 
ranks of noncommissioned and warrant officers with- 
out taking the course at a noncommissioned officers’ 
school, provided they have the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Minimum time limits within which promotion 
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can be made to a higher rank, after assumption of 
the preceding lower rank, have been laid down, by 
Imperial Ordinance as follows: 

To corporal, after 1 year as lance corporal 
(leading private). 

To sergeant, after 1 year as corporal. 

To sergeant major, after 2 years as sergeant. 

To warrant officer, after 4 years as sergeant 
major. 

C. All noncommissioned officer promotions are 
subject to recommendation and selection, and in time 
of war the process of promotion is considerably ac- 
celerated in accordance with the demands of the sit- 
uation. Men who have taken courses at noncommis- 
sioned officers’ schools may gain promotion more 
rapidly than those who have not done so. 

d. Minimum periods of service in any one rank 
before promotion can be attained have also been 
laid down for officers. However, according to an 
Imperial Ordinance promulgated in March 1941, 
both officers and enlisted men can be advanced by 
as much as two grades at a time for particularly 
meritorious service in the field, distinguished serv- 
ice in military affairs, retirement from service be- 
cause of wounds or illness, or, posthumously, if 
killed in battle. As a rule company officers must 
serve 3 years with troops before promotion to field 
officers, and field officers 2 years before promotion 
to general officers, but in wartime exceptions to this 
rule are made. General officers are appointed by 
the Emperor from lists of eligible officers sub- 
mitted by the Minister of War. Other officers are 
appointed by the Minister of War with the Em- 
peror’s approval. Commanders of independent 
units, in appropriate cases, may be especially en- 
trusted with the power to determine promotion. 

2. PAY. a. The basic rates of pay of Japanese of- 
ficers and men would be considered low, judged by 
American and European standards. Japanese 
standards of living are lower, but in recognition of 
rising living costs in Japan and the resultant need 
to safeguard the livelihood of the soldier’s de- 
pendents, additional pay is now allowed to all ranks. 
These payments range from 80 percent to a little 
more than 100 percent of basic pay, according to 
the country or area in which the soldier is called 
upon to serve. Overseas pay was also formerly 
given for service in Formosa, Manchuria, and Korea, 
but the rates of pay listed below are believed to 
represent those now in force. 

b. Extra pay is also granted to technicians and 
bandsmen; warrant and noncommissioned officers 
in the Military police; and personnel employed as 
interpreters. Pay to both officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel varies according to the length of service 
within each grade. Officers are usually paid in the 
last 10 days of each month, and other ranks every 
10 days. Before going into the field 10 days’ pay 
or more may be advanced. Japanese Army pay 
books, which have thin khaki covers, are usually 



carried on the person ; in them the owner’s name and 
the name or code number of his unit will normally 
be found. 

C. The following table shows the basic rates of 
pay in the Japanese Army (figures in Japanese Yen 
per month) . 



General 

Lieutenant general 


550.00 
483. 33 
4 10. G6 






310. 00-370. 00 


(Three pay classes.) 
(Four pay classes.) 
(Four pay classes.) 
(Three pay classes.) 
(Two pay classes.) 




220. 00-310. 00 




1 70. 00-220. 00 


Captain 


122. 00-155.00 


First lieutenant. . 


85. 00- 94. 10 


Second lieutenant 


70. 83 


Probational officer 


25. 00- 40. 00 




Warrant officer 


80. 00-110. 00 


(Four pay classes.) 
(Four pay classes.) 
(Three pay classes.) 


Sergeant major 


32.00- 75. 00 


Sergeant 


23. 00- 30. 00 




20. 00 
13.50 
10. 50 


Lance corporal (leading private).. 
Superior private 




First-class private . 


9.00 




Second-class private. 


6.00- 9.00 


(For grades B and A 
respectively.) 





Prior to 7 December 1041, one yen was approximately 
equivalent to 23 cents (U. S.) .and l s /2 d (British). 



3. DECORATIONS AND AWARDS. The 

granting of medals, decorations, and citations for 
valor, distinguished and meritorious service, good 
conduct, and long service figures prominently in the 
Japanese military system. In peace, decorations 
are awarded by boards assembled at the War Minis- 
try or important military stations, on the recommen- 
dation of divisional commanders. In the field, 
Army commanders may awrnrd up to and including 
the fifth class of the Order of the Golden Kite. All 
aw'ards are finally approved by the War Ministry 
Boards, and decorations are issued, with a certificate 
from the Emperor, to the commanders of units 
concerned. They are distributed to officers by the 
divisional commander and to enlisted men by the 
unit commander. Decorations are returned to the 
War Ministry on the death of the recipient. All 
soldiers who have served with good conduct in 
a campaign receive a decoration or medal of 
some kind. A list of the principal decorations 
awarded in the Japanese Army will be found under 
Chapter XI. 

Section VI. MORALE, DISCIPLINE, AND 
EFFICIENCY 

1. MORALE, a. The individual Japanese sol- 
dier’s whole outlook and attitude to life are naturally 
influenced by his home life, his schooling, his par- 
ticular social environment with its innumerable 
repressing conventions, and his military training. 

b. In the Japanese social system, individualism 
has no place. Children'are taught that, as members 
of the family, they must obey their parents implicitly 
and, forgetting their own selfish desires, help each 
and every one of the family at all times. This sys- 
tem of obedience and loyalty is extended to the 
community and Japanese life as a whole; it perme- 
ates upward from the family unit through neighbor- 
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hood associations, schools, factories, and other larger 
organizations, till finally the whole Japanese nation 
is imbued with the spirit of self-sacrifice, obedience, 
and loyalty to the Emperor himself. 

C. Superimposed on this community' structure is 
the indoctrination of ancestor worship and of the 
divine origin of the Emperor and the Japanese race. 
Since the restoration of the Imperial rule in 1868 
the Japanese Government has laid much stress on 
the divine origin of the race and its titular head, 
and has amplified this teaching by describing Japan’s 
warlike ventures as “divine missions.” Famous 
examples of heroism and military feats in Japan’s 
history are extolled on stage and screen, in literature, 
and on the radio; hero worship is encouraged. 
Regimentation of the Japanese national life by gov- 
ernment authorities, with their numerous and all- 
embracing regulations, has been a feature for many 
centuries. 

d. Throughout his military training the Jap- 
anese soldier is not allowed to forget all he has been 
taught in the home, school, or factory. It is 
drummed into him again and again while his mili- 
tary training proceeds by repeated lectures from 
unit commanders, given under the guise of spirit- 
ual training” (Seishin Kyoiku). The object of all 
this concentrated spiritual training is to imbue the 
Japanese soldier with a spirit which can endure and 
even be spurred on to further endeavors when the 
hardships of warfare are encountered. But even 
though his officers appear to have an ardor which 
might be called fanaticism, the private soldier is 
characterized more by' blind and unquestioning sub- 
servience to authority'. The determination of the 
Japanese soldier to fight to the last or commit sui- 
cide rather than be taken prisoner, displayed in the 
early stages of the war, may be prompted partly by 



fear of the treatment he may' receive at the hands of 
his captors. More likely it is motivated by the 
disgrace which he realizes would be brought on his 
family should he fall into the enemy's hands. 

2. DISCIPLINE, a. Because of his training 
and background the Japanese soldier is generally 
well disciplined and very' amenable to law and order. 
With firm leadership, the discipline to which he has 
been accustomed in Japan can be, and usually is, 
maintained in the field and in territories under 
Japanese occupation. 

b. Elated with success in war and imbued with 
the idea of Japanese racial superiority, the Japa- 
nese soldier is apt to adopt a superior attitude 
towards conquered people and to forget the strict 
instructions given him during military training. 
Numerous instances of breaches of the military laws 
have occurred, and evidence shows that crimes of 
rape, plundering, drunkenness, and robbery have 
been committed. Cases of soldiers deserting their 
posts, or mutilating themselves in order to avoid 
taking part in combat, are not unknown, and a 
few cases of insubordination and desertion also have 
been reported. 

3. EFFICIENCY. It already has been shown 
(par. 1) that the Japanese soldier in civilian life 
is a subservient unit in the Japanese family system, 
and that individualism is discouraged. In the army 
his position is similar. Army training and the Jap- 
anese social system place emphasis on teamwork 
rather than on individual enterprise. As a member 
of a squad (section), platoon, or company, the Jap- 
anese soldier meticulously performs duties allotted 
to him: he is an efficient cog in the machine and will 
carry out instructions to the letter. 
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CHAPTER II 



JAPANESE MILITARY SYSTEM 



Section I. THE JAPANESE HIGH 
COMMAND 

1. THE EMPEROR. The Japanese Constitution 
provides that the Emperor is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy; that he determines their 
organization; and that he declares war. makes peace, 
and concludes treaties. He is advised by two mili- 
tary councils: the Board of Marshals and Admirals 
and the Supreme Military Council. 

2. IMPERIAL HEADQUARTERS. In war- 
time or in case of grave emergency an Imperial 
Headquarters is established, under the supervision 
of the Emperor, to assist in the exercise of supreme 
command. It consists of the Chiefs of the Army and 
Navy General Staffs, the Ministers of War and of 
Navy, and a staff of specially selected officers (see 
fig- 3). 

3. ARMY HEADS (Corresponds to U. S. War 
Department). Subordinate to the Emperor and 
Imperial Headquarters, the direction of the Army 
is in the hands of four principal agencies. These 
are (see next column) — 



The General Staff (Sambo Hombu). 

The Ministry of War. 

The Inspectorate General of Military Train- 
in S- 

The Inspectorate General of Aviation. 

4. THE GENERAL STAFF. The General 
Staff comprises five bureaus: General Affairs, Op- 
erations, Intelligence, Transport, and Historical. It 
is charged with the preparation of war plans; the 
training and employment of combined arms; the 
direction of large maneuvers; the movement of 
troops; the compilation of field service regulations, 
maps, and military histories; and with supervision 
of the General Staff College and the Land Survey 
Department. The Chief of the General Staff is ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. The General Staff is or- 
ganized as shown in figure 4. 

5. THE MINISTRY OF WAR. a. Func- 
tions. The Ministry of War is the administrative, 
supply, and mobilization agency of the Army. Its 
chief, the Minister of War, is a member of the Cab- 
inet and provides liaison between the Army and the 




Figure 3. The Japanese High Command. 



*Tlie Supreme Military Council and the Board of Marshals and Admirals act in an advisory capacity. 
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Diet. He must be a general or lieutenant general on Emperor. The Ministry of War is subdivided into 

the active list, and he is directly responsible to the the Secretariat and eight bureaus (.see fig. 5) . 




Figure 4. Army General Staff Headquarters. 




Figure 5. Ministry oj War. 
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b. Other duties. In addition to the duties 
shown in figure 5, the Minister of War supervises 
the folio wing : 

Technical Headquarters, including Scientific 
Research Institute. 

Provost Marshal General. 

Remount Depot. 

Fortifications Department. 

Transportation Department. 

Fuel Depot. 

Army Supply Depot (military supplies other 
than ordnance). 

Mechanized Headquarters, believed to in- 
clude training and development of mech- 
anized units. 

Military Police School. 

Ordnance School. 

Intendance School. 

Medical School. 

Veterinary School. 

Research Laboratories. 

Medical and Veterinary Supply Depots. 
Provisions and Clothing Depots. 

c. Other supervisory duties. He also super- 
vises the activities of the following agencies: 

(1) Aviation Headquarters. 

Air technical research laboratory. 

Flight test department. 



Air depots. 

Air arsenals. 

(2) Ordnance Depot. 

Ordnance Administrative Headquarters. 

Ordnance supply depots. 

Arsenals. 

6. THE INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF 
MILITARY TRAINING. The Inspectorate 
General of Military Training consists of a general 
affairs bureau, a so-called 2nd Bureau (Dai Ni Bu) , 
and several inspectorates. It is responsible for 
technical and tactical training of the separate arms, 
except the Air Service and of other services not 
under the War Ministry. (See fig. 6.) 

7. THE INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF 
AVIATION. This agency was created by an ordi- 
nance issued 7 December 1938 to supervise Air 
Corps training. It comprises a General Affairs 
Department and a Training Department and is 
headed by a general or lieutenant general. In avia- 
tion training matters, only, is it directly responsible 
to the Emperor; in other respects, the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Aviation is subordinate to the “Big Three” 
(Chief of General Staff. War Minister, and Inspector 
General of Military Training) . The Inspector Gen- 
eral of Aviation may be said to rank with, but after, 
the “Big Three.” 




Figure 6. Inspectorate General of Military Training. 
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Section II. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, INCLUDING DEPOT DIVI- 
SIONS 

1. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATIONS, a. 

Japan Defense Army. The territorial army or- 
ganizations of Japan proper, Korea, and Formosa 
are under command of the General Defense Head- 
quarters (Boei Soshireibu) which was created in 
1 941 and is responsible, through the Imperial Gen- 
eral Headquarters, to the Emperor. 

2. ARMY DISTRICTS. Japan proper is di- 
vided geographically into four army districts; 
Eastern, Central, Western, and Northern. (See 
fig. 7.) 

3. DIVISIONAL AND REGIMENTAL DIS- 
TRICTS (Shikan, Rentaiku). The army dis- 
tricts are split into divisional districts. These, in 
turn, are divided into regimental districts which 
raise recruits for all arms and services. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these districts is shown in 
the following table. Numbers following in brackets 
show the original division raised in the district and 
perhaps do not represent the division now stationed 
there. 



Army 


Head- 

quarters 


Divisional districts 


Northern District 
Army. 

Eastern District 
Army. 

Central District 
Army. 

Western District 
Army. 


Sapporo 


Asahigawa (7), Hirosaki (8). 

Tokyo (1) (Guards)*, Sendai (2), 
Kanazawa (9), Utsunomiya (14). 
Nagoya (3), Osaka (4), Himeji (10), 
Kyoto (10). 

Hiroshima (S), Kumamoto (6), 
Zentsuji (11), Kurume (12). 




Fukuoka 



•Guarils Divisional District. Headquarters is located in Tokyo but 
recruits are drawn from all over Japan. 



4. REGIMENTAL DISTRICTS. The infantry 
regiment districts are located as follows: 



Army 


Divisional 

district 


Regimental districts 
and military affairs 
district 


Northern District Army 


Asahigawa... 




(headquarters Sapporo). 


(7th). 


Hakodate. 

Kushiro. 

Asahigawa. 




Hirosaki 


Toy ohara (Karafuto). 
Aomori. 


Eastern District Army_ . . 


(8th). 


Morioka. 

Akita. 


Tokyo 


(Tokyo). 


(headquarters Tokyo). 


(1st). 


Kofu. 

Urawa. 

Yokohama. 

Chiba. 




Utsunomiya. ._ 


Mito. 




(14th). 


Utsunomiya. 

Maebashi. 




Sendai.. 


Sendai. 




(2d). 


Fukushima. 

Niigata. 




Kanazawa 


Kanazawa. 




(9th). 


Toyama. 

Nagano. 


Central District Army. . 


Nagoya 


(headquarters Osaka). 


(3d). 


Gifu. 

Shizuoka. 




Kyoto 


Kyoto. 

Tsu 

Otsu. 

Fukui. 




(16th). 



Army 


Divisional 

district 


Regimental districts 
and military affairs 
district 








(headquarters Osaka.) 


(4th). 


Nara. 

Wakayama. 




Himeji 


Kobe. 




(10th). 


Tottori. 

Okayama. 


Western District Army 


Hiroshima 


Hiroshima. 


(headquarters Fukuoka) 


(5th). 


Matsue. 

Yamaguchi. 




Zentsuji 


Takamatsu. 




(11th). 


Matsuyama. 

Tokushima. 

Kochi. 




Kumamoto 


Kumamoto. 




(6th). 


Oita. 

Miyazaki. 

Okinawa. 

Kagoshima. 




Kurume 


Fukuoka. 




(12th). 


Saga. 

Nagasaki. 


Korea (Chosen) _ 


Ranan 


Ranan. 


(headquarters Keijo). 


(19th). 


Kanko. 




Keijo 


Keijo. 




(20th). 


Heijo. 

Taikyu. 

Koshu. 


Formosa (Taiwan) 




Taihoku. 


(headquarters Taihoku). 




Tainan. 

Karenko. 



5. DEPOT DIVISIONS, a. Functions. A de- 
pot division (Rusu Shidan) is primarily a training 
division. In peacetime, the depot division was en- 
gaged mainly in the training of the usual yearly 
class of conscripts, called up as described in para- 
graphs b and c, section II, chapter I. Its functions 
now include also: — 

(1) Equipping and providing refresher training 
for recalled reservists. Small detachments of the 

'depot division are assigned these duties. 

(2) Organizing and equipping new divisional 
units. 

(3) Providing loss replacements for divisions and 
other active units, furnished by the divisional district 
in which the depot division is stationed. 

(4) (a) Other functions are: recruiting and 
training nondivisional units located in the divisional 
district; supervising men transferred to the reserve 
and military training in the district’s schools; and 
arranging for the return to Japan of casualties and 
the ashes of the dead. 

( b) In some cases, a field division, which origi- 
nally was raised in one of the divisional districts, 
will return to that district to rest and refit, and may 
absorb or take over the functions of the depot 
division. 

b. Strength. The strength of depot divisions 
probably varies from 10,000 to 20,000, depending 
upon the number of conscripts and reservists beine 
trained. Since depot divisions generally are or 
ganized to engage in field exercise and other forms 
of combined training, it is believed that after a brief 
period of field preparation, the units should be 
capable of engaging in combat, especially in defense 
of their homes areas. 

c. Recruiting districts. Japan proper has 14 
divisional recruiting districts (Shikan) divided into 
regimental districts (Rentaiku). Korea has two 
divisional recruiting districts, Ranan and Keijo, 
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divided into military affairs districts (Heijiku). 
Formosa possibly has one divisional recruiting dis- 
trict. likewise divided into military affairs districts. 
While the exact functions of these military affairs 
districts are not established, it is believed that their 
principal duty is the recruitment of resident Japanese 
and natives. 

d. Dispatch of troops to field. In war each 
divisional district dispatches to theaters of opera- 
tions, or other assignments, several divisions and 
other units, including, for example, independent 
mixed brigades. This is accomplished by one or 
two methods. 

(1) The method used in an emergency is to send 
to the field the bulk of the depot division, raising 
it to full strength with first reservists (Yobiheil and 
conscript reservists (Hojuhei), and retaining in the 
divisional district a small cadre for each unit of the 
depot division. The division sent to the field retains 
the number of the depot division. The depot di- 
vision then is rebuilt by calling other conscripts 
and reservists to the colors. 

(2) A second method is to form the new division 
from a small nucleus of each unit of the depot di- 
vision by adding to this cadre a large number of 
reservists. Under this method the new division 
usually is mobilized in billets or camps in the vicinity 
of depot divisions, but it does not actually occupy 
peacetime barracks. Such a division is given a new 
numerical designation. It is likely that both 
methods, as well as variations of these methods, have 
been employed. 

e. Names of depot divisions. Depot divisions 
are designated by the names of their home stations, 
as well as numerically, such as Nagoya or 3rd 
Depot Division. All depot divisions have been 
triangularized to accord with the general triangu- 
larization of field divisions. The Infantry Regi- 
ments left over when the depot divisions were tri- 
angularized are under the control of the District 
Army under whose jurisdiction they fall. They 
probably are used for the activation of new infantry 
units and possibly for furnishing replacements. A 
depot division at present, therefore, will probably 
be organized as follows: 

Depot Division Headquarters. 

Division Staff. 

Military Affairs Department (Heimubul. 

3 Infantry Regiments (Replacement Units 
(Hojutai) ) . 

1 Artillery Regiment (Replacement Unit). 

1 Cavalry or Reconnaissance Regiment (Re- 
placement Unit) . 



1 Engineer Regiment (Replacement Unit) . 

1 Transport Regiment (Replacement Unit). 

1 Medical Unit (Replacement Unit) . 

1 Signal Unit (Replacement Unit). 

1 Hospital. 

1 Supply and Repair Depot. 

1 Horse Training Center. 

Section III. FIELD REPLACEMENT 
SYSTEM 

1. GENERAL. The complements of Japanese 
field units are usually sufficiently high to provide 
for what are ordinarily considered first replace- 
ments. When these supernumeraries have been ex- 
hausted, two methods of reinforcement are normally 
employed. 

2. METHODS OF REPLACEMENT, a. Di- 
rect call on depot division. The first is for the 
unit to call directly upon the depot division, or the 
active division occupying its divisional district. 
1 he replacements consist of officers and enlisted 
men of such rank and degree of training as speci- 
fied by the field commander. This method is the 
one preferred by the Japanese, for it preserves their 
system of having all men in a unit come from a par- 
ticular divisional district. It has the obvious dis- 
advantage of being time-consuming. 

b. Field replacement units. In order that a 
unit in the field, which has suffered heavy casualties 
may receive replacements quickly, the Japanese have 
devised a second replacement system. Under this, 
they have placed in the theater of operations a unit 
known as a f ield Replacement Unit which normally 
consists of two infantry battalions plus auxiliary 
troops. Men in a Field Replacement Unit do not 
come necessarily from the same divisional district 
as the combat units it serves. They may be in vari- 
ous stages of training, ranging from veterans to 
those who just have finished basic training. Re- 
placements are provided over a wide area, probably 
a particular theater of operations. 

c. Divisions as replacement. There is also 
evidence that after a campaign a division, which has 
been assigned a station in a relatively quiet area 
oveiseas (such as the rear areas in China), may 
perform the functions of replacement for other units 
not necessarily from the same divisional district. 

I his is done by sending newly' raised troops from 
Japan to the division for a final period of intensive 
training with experienced troops. After the new 
recruits have completed this training they are for- 
warded as replacements for other units. 
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FIELD ORGANIZATION 



Section I. MAJOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Note. In some cases in this chapter, sufficiently- definite 
and comprehensive information has not been available to 
enable representatives of the participating headquarters to 
reach fully agreed figures. Therefore, although the main 
structure of the Japanese organization is considered to be 
well established, some of the details are likely to need 
amendment in the light of future experience. 

1. FIELD COMMAND. The Japanese Army in 
the field is organized into groups of armies, area 
armies, armies, and forces with special missions 
which initially do not come under command of any 
army. The Chief of Staff of the Japanese Army is 
responsible for the general direction of the army 
forces in the field. 



2. GROUPS OF ARMIES. A group of armies, 
such as the Kwantung Army, might be considered 
the equivalent of the command of a theater of 
operations. 

3. AREA ARMIES. An area army, such as the 
8th Area Army, may be considered the equivalent of 
an American or British Army. 

4. ARMIES. A Japanese Army should be consid- 
ered the equivalent of an American or British Corps. 
It is composed of a headquarters, a variable number 
of infantry divisions, and army troops. Such a 
force normally comprises from 50,000 to 150,000 
officers and enlisted men. The 18th Army in the 




Figure 8. Field command. 
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Figure 9. Staff administration. 



Southwest Pacific area during April 1943 had a 
nominal strength of about 130,000, but its actual 
strength was always greatly below this figure be- 
cause of attrition en route, casualties, and detach- 
ments. It included the following units: 

3 Divisions — plus small elements of a fourth. 

1 Independent mixed brigade. 

2 Infantry mortar battalions. 

4 Independent field antiaircraft artillery 

companies. 

6 Independent field searchlight companies. 

6 Field antiaircraft artillery battalions. 

2 Field machine cannon companies. 

1 Independent antitank gun battalion. 

1 Engineer group. 

7 Independent engineer regiments. 

1 Independent engineer company. 

2 Field road construction units. 

1 Field airfield construction unit. 

3 Field duty units. 

3 Shipping engineer regiments. 

1 Field motor transport depot. 

2 Field transport commands. 

1 Independent transport regiment. 

3 Independent motor transport battalions. 

6 Independent motor transport companies. 

1 Signal unit. 

2 Fixed radio units. 

5 Line of communication hospitals. 



1 Water purifying unit. 

2 Debarkation units. 

2 Anchorages. 

2 Construction duty companies. 

3 Land duty companies. 

5 Sea duty companies.. 

1 Water transport unit. 

5 Airfield battalions. 

3 Airfield companies. 

2 Base forces (Naval troops) . 

1 Field freight depot. 

1 Field ordnance depot. 

4 Line-of-communication garrison (sector) 

units. 

5. ARMY CORPS. Japanese military terminol- 
ogy does not include the term arm\ corps (see 
par. 4) . 

6. INFANTRY DIVISION, a. General. In 

its basic form the Japanese infantry division is 
composed as follows: 

Division headquarters. 

Division signal unit. 

Infantry group headquarters and 3 infantry 
regiments. 

Artillery regiment. 

Cavalry regiment or reconnaissance regi- 
ment. 
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Engineer regiment. 

Medical unit. 

Field hospitals. 

Water-purification unit. 

Transport regiment. 

Ordnance unit. 

Veterinary unit. 

b. Classification and strength. Organic 
units of the Japanese division exhibit various dif- 
ferences in organization and strength, because they 
are organized for different roles and varying types 
of terrain. The Japanese themselves classify these 
organic units into three general categories: A, or 
the strongest; B, representing the standard; and C, 
the special. Consequently, the strength and classi- 
fication of their divisions are largely dependent upon 
organization of their organic units. However, this 
does not constitute a hard-and-fast rule whereby all 
Japanese divisions are composed exclusively of any 
one type of units. For example, a basically stand- 
ard, or “B” type, division often may have “A” type 
artillery. In addition, there are also strength dif- 
ferences within the division units themselves. In 
an “A” type infantry regiment, the regimental in- 
fantry gun unit could be either one company of four 
guns or two companies of four guns under a small 
battalion headquarters. In general, however, all 
Japanese divisions come within the following clas- 
sifications: 

(1) The standard division. This type of division 
has been encountered most frequently in present 
operational areas. It is composed of organic ele- 
ments listed in paragraph a above. 

(2 1 The strengthened division. This division is 
composed of “A” type units ( augmented personnel 
and firepower) and may include an artillery group, 



consisting of a group headquarters, a field or moun- 
tain artillery regiment, and other artillery units; an 
organic tank unit; and a chemical or decontami-. 
nation unit for gas control. This type of division 
so far has not been encountered in its entirety in 
the field. 

(3) The strengthened division (modified). Ele- 
ments of this type of division were known to exist 
during the early stages of the war, and the division 
may have been a fore-runner of the strengthened 
type described above. It includes an artillery group, 
but has no organic tank element or gas decontami- 
nation unit. The infantry rifle companies are found 
without the heavy weapons platoons of the strength- 
ened type division, decreasing the rifle company 
strength from 262 to 205. In such case the heavy 
machine guns and antitank rifles are found in the 
machine gun and antitank companies. 

(4) The special division. This is a lighter type 
of division composed of two brigades, each of four 
independent infantry battalions supported by small 
units of auxiliary troops (mainly “C ’ type units). 
The future operational role of this type of division 
is difficult to forecast, but to date it has been found 
employed in garrison and antiguerilla activities in 
China. 

c. Charts and tables. The following charts 
and tables depict the organization of the four types 
of infantry divisions listed above. However, in 
view of the many possible combinations of types of 
units within a division, these charts and tables can- 
not be taken as exact models for all divisions. 
Following the charts and tables are presented de- 
tailed analyses of organization and strength. Where 
known, variants are included. Emphasis has been 
placed, however, upon the standard division. 
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This division has been generally encounlered during the course of present, 
operations. Figures are to neatest '*5". 

Figure 10. Japanese Standard” Triangular Infantry Division. 
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All figures arc full complemcnf figures and are given fo the nearesf "5". Figures in parentheses are infcrpolallOfIS* 

Figure 12. Japanese “Strengthened” ( Modified ) Triangular Division. 
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Figure 13. Japanese “ Special ” Division. This type of division 
has been identified in China engaged in garrison and anti- 
guerilla activities. 



Units 



Division headquarters. 

2 Infantry brigades 

Each 

Signal unit.. 

Engineer unit 

Transport unit 

Medical unit 

Total 



Personnel 


Horses 


Rifles 


<= 2 
2 Ex 

'bX.2 

.x: 
h- a 


II 

?.2 
^ 73 


Grenade 

discharger 


Light 

mortars 


70-mm bat- 
talion gun 


250 


160 


180 


4 










9, 500 


1.000 


5,600 


100 


32 


100 


16 


8 


4, 750 


500 


2. 800 


50 


16 


50 


8 


4 


200 


30 


70 












600 


100 


500 


6 




12 






1,800 


1.290 


500 












050 


80 


100 












1 13, 000 


2, 660 


6, 950 


110 


32 


112 


16 


8 



Figure 14. Strength and 
figures 



weapons of special division 
are estmates ) . 



( all 



Units 


Personnel 
O 33 

H g 

O 


Horses 


c n 
o 

5 

5 


a 

p 

tt 

a 

c3 

CO 

3c 

tl 

3 


§1 

§ 

73 

n 

o 

a 

a 

o 

c 


Heavy machine 
gun 


M achine cannon or 
20-mm antitank 
rifle 


37-mm or 47-mm 
antitank gun 


70-mm battalion 
gun 


75-mm regimental 
gun 


75-mm field or 
mountain gun 


Tankette or ar- 
mored car 


Division headquarters 


300 


300 


(160) 


(180) 


(4) 


( ) 
















Division signal unit 


250 


220 


40 


(100) 


. 


( ) 














■ : 


Infantry group headquarters 


71 


70 


18 


( ) 


( ) 
















— 


3 infantry regiments, each 3,843 


11,529 


9. 000 


2, 130 


6, 393 


(336) 


324 


108(72) 




18 


18 









Division field artillery regiment 


2, 300 


2, 000 


2, 000 


(450) 


in 














30 




Division reconnaissance regimen! 


730 


650 


(188) 


(260) 


28 


16 


4 




4 








Division engineer regiment. .. 


900 


750 


(150) 


(700) 


(9) 



















1 )i vision medical unit. 


900 


750 


(110) 


( ) 


( ) 


















4 Field hospitals (Operational 3) 


1,000 


690 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


















Division water purification unit 


120 


90 


( 




( ) 


















Division transport regiment.. . ... 


1,800 


1,400 


(1300) 


( ) 


( j 














— 


— 


Divisiun ui dnai ice 1 1 n i i — _ 




40 


( ) 


( ) 




















Division veterinary unit. 


50 


40 


c ) 


( ) 


















. — . 


Total 


20, 000 


16, 000 


(7, 500) 


(9, 000) 


(382) 


(340) 


112(76) 




22 


18 


12 


36 


7 


Alternatives: 




























Division mountain artillery regiment 


3, 400 




(1,400) 


(450) 


(1) 














36 




Division cavalry regiment 


950 


900 


(1, 100) 


(500) 


28 


18 


10 


4 


2 








Infantry group tankette unit . 


100 






( ) 


( > 


( > 


1 > 





...... 
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NOTES 

1. Figures in parentheses arc interpolations. 

2. Parentheses only indicate presence but insufficient evidence is available to estimate a figure. 

3. The figure of 72 heavy machine guns shown in brackets for the three infantry regiments assumes the presence of the 8-gun company 

Figure 15. Strength and weapons of standard division. 
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Units 


| Personnel 

1 


1 Horses 


Motor Vehicles 


Rifles 


Light machine gun 


Grenade discharger 


Heavy machine 
gun 


Machino cannon or 
20-mm antitank 
riflo 


37-mm or 47-mm 
antitank gun 


70-min battalion 
gun 


75-in m regimental 
gun 


75 -m m field or 
mountain gun 


105-mm Howitzer 


© 

0 

6 

s 

1 


Light tanks 


Medium tanks 


Tankette or ar- 
mored car 


Division headquarters. 


465 
287 
69 
114 
17. 061 
159 
2, 379 
951 
730 
717 
1,012 
1.083 
1,009 
1G3 
2, 729 
185 
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190 


66 
48 
18 
24 
3. 249 
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2, 463 
769 
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23 
( ) 
3 


( > 
(120) 
( ) 
( ) 
7, 110 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
260 
( ) 
(800) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

* s 
( ) 


( ) 


























Division signal unit _ 


























Infantry group headquarters 


U 

Si 
28 
( ) 
(9) 
( ) 
( ) 


























Infantry group signal unit. 


























3 Infantry regiments, each 5,GS7 




441 


108 


72 


36 


36 


24 














Artillery group headquarters.. 


6 

49 
( ) 
61 
81 
12 














Field artillery regiment 














12 


24 










Medium artillery battalion 














12 








Division reconnaissance regiment 


16 
( ) 


4 




4 














7 


Division tank unit 














20 


48 


Division engineer regiment 


116 
1, 468 
145 




















Division medical unit 


























5 field hospitals... 


22 

19 

176 

14 

6 

30 


























Division water purification unit 


























Division .transport regiment .. 


1,222 


(21) 
























6 


Division ordnance unit .. 
























Division veterinary unit 


32 




























Chemical (decontamination) unit.. ... 

Total 

Alternatives: 

Division mountain artillery regi- 
ment 

Division cavalry regiment ... . .. 
Infantry group tankette unit 


( ) 
















































13 


29, 408 


9,906 


502 


(10000) 


(405) 


(157) 


112 


72 


40 


36 


24 


12 


24 


12 


20 


48 


3, 420 
950 
100 


1,835 
1, 100 




(500) 
( ) 


( ) 
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( ) 














24 


12 












18 
( ) 


10 
( ) 
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™ • , . , _ . NOTES 

1. Figures in parentheses are interpolations. 

2. Parentheses only indicate presence but insufficient evidence is available to estimate a figure. 

3. This division is described as from Japanese sources. 

Figure 16. Strength and weapons of “ strengthened ” division . 
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Light machine 
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Grenade dis- 
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Heavy machine 
guns 


Machine cannon 
or 20-mm anti- 
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37-mm or 47-mm 
antitank gun 


70-mm battalion 
guns 


75-mm regimental 
gun 


75-mm field or 
mountain gun 


105-mm howitzer 


Tankette or ar- 
mored car 


Division headquarters... 
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48 

52 
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Division medical unit 
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Division water purification unit. 
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Division veterinary unit . 
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NOTES 

1. Figures in parentheses are interpolations. 

2. Parentheses only indicate presence but insufficient evidence is available to estimate a figure; 

3. This division is described as from Japanese sources. 

Figure 17. Strength and weapons of l^ strengthened ,, ( modified ) division. 



d. Identified Japanese divisions and their 
principal components. (1) The following chart 
shows the identified divisions of the Japanese Army, 
their component units, the districts from which they 
are conscripted, and the location of the depots from 
which they are supplied. Division signal and 
medical units, although included in the divisions, 
are not shown on the chart. 

(2) The area from which an identified regiment 



is conscripted is the regimental conscription district. 
When the location of its depot differs from the head- 
quarters of the conscription district, the depot lo- 
cation is shown in parentheses. The supporting 
units are conscripted from the whole divisional dis- 
trict. When the location of the depot differs from 
the headquarters of the divisional district, the depot 
location also is shown in parentheses. 
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[As of May 1944] 



Divisions 



Regimental conscrip- f 

tion district and/or t 

location of depot 



1 Gds.. 



f (Tokyo) 

2 Gds Tokyo /(Tokyo) 

'I (Tokyo) 

! (Tokyo 

1 Tokyo <Kofu 

I Chiba (Sakura) . 



2 Sendai.. 



3 Nagoya.. 



4 Osaka,. 



{ Sendai 

Niigata (Shibata) 

Fukushima (Waka- 
matsu). 

(Nagoya 

. -(Shizuoka 

IGifu 

(Osaka 

. /Osaka (Sakai) 

(Wakayama 

{ Hiroshima. _ . 

Matsuo (Hamada) 

Yamaguchi... 

{ Kumamoto - 

Miyazaki (Miyakono- 

Kagoshima 

7 Asahigawa /Kushiro (Asahigawa). 

(Asahigawa 

Aomori.. 

8 Hirosaki ] Akita 

| (Aomori (Hirosaki) 

{ Kanazawa 

Nagano ? (Matsumo- 
to). 

Toyama 



) Kanazawa . 



10 Himeji 

11 Zentsuji.. 

12 Kurume. 

13 Sendai... 



14 Utsunomiya 

15 Nagoya?, Kyoto 



10 Kyoto — 

17 Himeji... 

18 Kurume. 

19 Ranan- .. 

20 ICeijo 



/Okayama 

(Kobe (Himeji) 

1 Takamat.su (Maruga- 

me). 

Tokushima 

Kochi 

(Fukuoka . 

/Nagasaki (Omura) 

iFukuoka (Kururne)... 

(Niigata (Shibata) 

] Fukushima (Waka- 
matsu). 

(Sendai 

[Mito . . . . 

/Maebashi (Takasaki) 

I Utsunomiya. _ 

Tsu 



21 Kanazawa . 



(Kyoto 

> Kyoto (Fukuchiyama) 
Tsu. 

( Tottori . 

Okayama . . 

Kobe (Himeji) ..... 

{ Nagasaki (Omura). _. 
Fukuoka (Kurume) ... 
Fukuoka (Kokura) . . 
[(Eanan) ..... 

/(Kainei) 

((Ranan). ... 

((Ryuzan) ... 

/ (Ryuzan) 

[(Taikyu).. 



(Mito 

22 Utsunomiya K,laebashi (Takasaki) 
(Nagano (MatsumoLo). 



Kanazawa? 



24 Zentsuji, Hiro- 
suki. 



/Matsuyama . 
I Y'amagata 



5 Osakn, Himeji, il^ukuoka (Kokura) . 
Kurume. H^kayama? 



26 Nagoya? . 



1 1 Nagoya 

| Gifu? 

(Shizuoka?.. 



1 Gds 

2 Gds 
6 or 

,7 Gds 

3 Gds 

4 Gds 

5 Gds 

1 

49 

57 

4 

1G 

29 

6 

34 
68 

8 

37 

61 

11 

21 

42 
13 

23 

45 
26 

27 

28 

5 
17 
31 

7 

19 

35 
10 
39 

[ 63 

12 

43 

44 

24 

46 
48 

116 

65 

104 

2 

15 

59 
51 

60 
67 

9 

20 
33 

53 

54 
81 

55 

56 
114 

73 

75 

76 

78 

79 

80 
62 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
64 

71 

72 
22 
32 
89 
14 
40 
70 
11 

Ind 

12 

Ind 

13 

Ind 



Div cav or recn 
unit 


Div 

tank 

unit 


Div arty regt 


Div 

arty 

grp 


Div engr regt 






1 Gds FA 




1 Gds... 


| kyo). 
















Gds 


2 Gds (Tokyo) 


kyo). 




grp (Tokyo). 




M Recn Tokyo 


1 


1 FA of the Arty grp 
Tokyo. 


1 


1 Tokyo 








2 








Sendai. 










3 FA of the Arty grp 


3 


3 Nagoya (Toyo- 
hnshi). 






Nagoya. 








4 FA Osaka (Shinoda- 
yama) . 




4 Osaka (Taka- 
tsuki) . 




























7 Recn Asahigawa . 

8 Recn Hirosaki 










8 

(Co) 


8 FA of the Arty Grp 
Hirosaki. 


8 


8 Hirosaki (Mori- 
oka). 


9 Cav Kanazawa 






9 


9 Kanazawa 




Grp Kanazawa 






10 Recn Himeji ._ 





10 FA of the Arty Grp 
Himeji. 


10 


10 Himeji (Oka- 
yama). 






11 Mtn of the Arty Grp 


11 


11 Zentsuji... 






Zentsuji. 






fl2 Recn Kurume.. 


12 


24 FA of the Arty 
Grp Kurume. 


12 


18 Kurume 


.13 Div Cav unit 
(Sendai) 












(Takata). 














14 Utsu (Mito) ... 




15 


21 FA 




15 










[l 7 Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. 




23 FA Himeji 




mi). 

17 Iliireji (Oka- 
yama). 












18 Mtn Kurume. 




12 Kurume 






25 Mtn of the Arty 
Grp (Ranan). 


19 










j‘20 Recn (Ryuzan). 




26 FA of the Arty Grp 
(Ryuzan). 


20 


20 (Ryuzan) 


|21 Div Tkette Co. 

1,22 Inf Grp Tkette. 
( Co Utsu. 




51 Mtn 




21 




















23 


13 FA of the Arty Grp, 
^ 42 FA of the Arty Grp 


23 


23. 


jl-24 Recn 




24 


24 






15 Mtn of the Arty 
Grp. 


25 


25.. 








26 Recn-- 




11 Ind FA Nagoya? 




26 


1 









Div tnpt regt 

1 Gds. 

2 Gds (Tokyo). 

1 Tokyo. 

2 Sendai. 

3 Nagoya. 

4 Osaka. 

5 Hiroshima. 

6 Kumamoto. 

7 Asahigawa. 

8 Hirosaki. 

9 Kanazawa. * 

10 Himeji 

11 Zentsuji. 

18 Kurume. 

13 Sendai. 

14 Utsu. 

| 15. 

16 Kyoto. 

17 Himeji. 

12 Kurume. 

19 (Ranan). 

20 (Ryuzan;. 

21 . 

22 UtSU? 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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Divisions 



Regimental conscrip- 
tion district and/or 
location of depot 



Div inf 
regt 



Div cav or recn 
unit 



Div 

tank 

unit 



Div arty regt 



Div 

arty 

grp 



Div engr regt 



Div tnpt regt 



27 All Japan?. 



2S Tokyo, Sendai, 
Kyoto. 

29 Nagoya, Kana- 
zawa, Osaka. 

30 Ranan, Heijo. . 

31 Sendai, Osaka, 
Kurume. 



(Tokyo) 

(Tokyo) 

Tokyo 

Niigata (Takata) 

Fukui (Sabae) 

Nagoya (Toyohashi) 

Nara 

Nagano (Matsumoto) 

f(Kanko) . . - . 

UHeijo). 

[Niigata (Shibata) 

^Fukuoka 

(Nara. 



Tokyo ?._ 

[Niigata (Shibata) ? 
■jFukushima (Waka- 
I inatsu) ?. 

Osaka ------- 

< Osaka (Sakai) _ 

(Wakayama 



(Aomori (Hirosaki) 

< Akita 

[Yamagata.. 



Matsue (Hamada)___ 

(Yamaguchi 

(Takamatsu (Maru- 
I game)? 

(Tokushima 

(Kochi ----- 

Mito? 

Maebashi (Takasaki) 
lutsunomiya - 

[Fukushima (Waka- 
I matsu). 

| Sendai . - 

(Niigata (Shibata) 
Shizuoka 
Nagoya. .. 

(Gifu 

Kumamoto 
I Kagoshima 
(Miyazaki (Miyako- 
l nojo). 

|Yamagata - 

Akita 

I Aomori (Hirosaki) 
(Taihoku). _ 



48 Formosa 



(Tainan) 

( Utsunomiya 
Mito 

Maebashi (Takasaki! 
[Toyama 
I Kanazawa 
I Nagano (Matsumoto) 
[Fukui (Tsuruga) 

\ Kyoto 

ITsu 

{ Kobe (Uimeji) 

Tottori -- 
Okayama 

( Takamatsu (Maru- 
game). 

Tokushima 

Kochi 

Fukuoka ----- 
Nagasaki (Omura) 
Fukuoka 

(Aomori (Hirosaki) 

■[Akita 

l Yamagata - 



58 Kurnamoto?. 



L China 
2 

.China 

3 

China 

3 

30 

30 

18 

38 

50 

74 

77 

58 

124 

138 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 
21G 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 
990 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

129 

130 
158 
118 

135 

136 
123 

145 

147 

91 

105 

131 
/ 1 

1 Form. 
2 

Form. 

47 

66 

102 

115 

69 

107 , 

150 i 
119 i 
128 ; 

151 
111 | 
121 
154 
112 

143 

144 
113 

146 

148 
52 

117 

132 
» 92 
i 93 
i 94 
‘ 95 
i 96 

' 106 
> 107 
» 1G8 



27 Recn 



28 Cav. 



29 Cav... 

30 Recn. 



32 Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. 



34 Recn Osaka . 



35 Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. 

36 Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. 

37 Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. 

3S Inf Grp Tkette 
Co. Nagoya. 

39 Recn Hiroshi- 
ma? 



■40 Cav Zentsuji-. - 



42 Recn Sendai - 



43 Recn Nagoya 

46 Recn Kuma- 
moto. 



•47 Cav. Hirosaki.. 
48 Recn 

51 Recn Utsuno- 
mij a. 

52 Cav Kanazawa 

53 Recn Kyoto 

54 Recn Ilimeji 

55 Cav Zentsuji 

56 Recn and 56 
Inf Grp Tkette Co 
Kurume. 

57 Recn Hirosaki 



‘ 1. 1. Bn. 
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27 Mtn (Tokyo)? 



28 Mtn of the Arty 
Grp. 



29 Mtn.. 

30 FA... 

31 Mtn. 

32 FA... 



33 Mtn.. 



34 FA Osaka (Shino- 
dayarna). 

35 FA 

36 Mtn Hirosaki? 

37 Mtn .. 

38 Mtn Nagoya 

39 FA Hiroshima? 



28.. 



29. 



34 Osaka (Takat- 
suki). 

35... 



36 Hirosaki (Mo- 
rioka). 



; 38 Nagoya (Toyo- 
hashi). 

39 Hiroshima? 






40 Mtn Zentsuji 

41 Mtn Utsunomiya 

12 FA Sendai 

43 FA Nagoya 

46 FA Kumamoto 



40 Zentsuji 

41 Utsu (Mito) 

42 Sendai 



47 Mtn Hirosaki. 



48 Mtn. 



14 FA of the arty grp 
Utsunomiya. 

16 Mtn Kanazawa ... 

53 FA Kyoto.... 

54 FA HImeji 



43 Nagoya (Toyo- 
hashi). 

46 Kumamoto 



27 (Tokyo)? 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34 Osaka. 

35. 

36 Hirosaki. 

37. 

38 Nagoya. 

39 Hiroshima?. 

40 Zentsuji. 

41 Utsu. 

42 Sendai. 

43 Nagoya. 

46 Kumamoto. 



47 Hirosaki (Mor- 47 Hirosaki. 
ioka). 



48 . 



.48 



51 51 Utsunomiya 51 Utsunomiya. 

(Mito). 



55 Mtn Zentsuji 

56 FA Kurume 



57 F A of the Arty Grp 
Hirosaki. 



52 Kanazawa . 



I 53 Kyoto (Fushi- 

mi). 



.! 54 Himeji (Oka- 
yama) . 



55 Zentsuji 

56 Kurume 



57 Hirosaki (Mor- 
ioka). 



58 Div Engr Unit 
Kumamoto. 



52 Kanazawa. 

53 Kyoto. 

54 Himeji. 

55 Zeutsuji. 

56 Kurume. 

57 Hirosaki. 



58 Div Tnpt 
Unit Kuma- 
moto. 
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Divisions 



59. 



60 Japan?.. 



61 Tokyo. 



62. 



63. 



64 Ind Inf Group, 
Osaka. 



65. 



65 Brigade, Zent- 
suji, Hiroshima. 



Regimental conscrip- 
tion district and/or 
location of depot 



Div inf 
regt 



(Tokyo) 

(Tokyo).... 

(Tokyo) 

Tokyo? 

Kofu? 

Chiba (Sakura).. 
Fukui (Tsuruga)? 



Kyoto?. 
Tsu? 



Matsuo (Hamada)?. 
Yamaguchi? 



Nara 

Kobe (Sasayama) 



Shizuoka. 



Hiroshima (Fukuya- 
ma). 



) Hirosaki. 



70 Hiroshima — 



71 

104 Osaka ... 
110 Himeji 
116 Kyoto.. 



Akita?. 



Yamagata? ... 

Yamagata? 

Aomori (Hirosaki). 

Akita 

i' Yamagata 

Hiroshima 

Matsue (Hamada) . 
Matsue (Hamada) . 

Yamaguchi 

Hiroshima 



Yamaguchi . 
Tottori 



(Osaka 

/Osaka (Sakai) 

I Wakayama 

(Okayama 

/ Kobe (Himeji) . 



(Kyoto 

/Kyoto (Fukuchiyama) 
iTsu 



i 41 
i 42 
i 43 
i 44 

> 45 

> 109 
i 110 
' 111 

> 46 
» 47 

• 48 
i 49 
i 50 

> 112 
i 113 
i 114 

101 

149 

157 

* 11 
i 12 
i 13 
l 14 
i 15 
» 80 
» 81 

1 137 
1 21 
• 22 
J 23 

* 24 

• 25 
» 77 
1 78 
» 79 

1 51 

2 52 

53 

54 

55 

131 

132 

133 
106 
153 
168 
i 56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

134 

135 

136 
141 

i 61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

115 

116 
117 
» 82 
i 83 
• 84 
» 85 
i 86 

i 118 
i 119 
i 120 
i 102 
i 103 
i 104 
» 105 
1 121 

> 122 
i 123 
i 124 

87 

88 
140 
108 

137 
161 
110 
139 
163 
109 
120 
133 



Div cav or recn 
unit 


Div 

tank 

unit 


Div arty regt 


Div 

arty 

grp 


Div engr regt 


Div tnpt regt 










59 Div Engr Unit. 


59 Div Tnpt 
Unit. 










60 Div Engr Unit. 


60 Div Tnpt 
Unit. 










61 Div Engr Unit. 


61 Div Tnpt 
Unit. 


















62 Div Engr Unit? 


62 Div Tnpt 










Unit? 










63 Div Engr Unit? 


63 Div Tnpt 











Unit? 











64 Div Engr Unit? 


64 Div Tnpt 










Unit? 











65 Div Engr Unit? . 


65 Div Tnpt 
Unit? 


















65 Brig Engr Unit. 












68 Div Engr Unit. 


68 Div Tnpt 
Unit. 


1 
















69 Div Engr Unit . 


69DivTnpt Unit 


L 








Hirosaki (Mor- 
ioka). 

70 Div Engr Unit. 


70 Div Tnpt 
Unit. 














71 Mtn 




71 


71. 

104 Osaka. 










104 Osaka (Taka- 






dayama). 




tsuki). 






110 FA Himeji... 




110 Himeji (Oka- 
yama.) 


110 Himeji. 










,-120 Cav Bn? 




122 FA Kyoto 




116 Kyoto (Fushi- 
mi). 


116 Kyoto. 











' I. 1. Bn. 
3 Bn. 
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7. DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, a. Gen- 
eral. A division is commanded by a lieutenant 
general, with a colonel of the General Staff as Chief 
of Staff. The staff is in two sections — the General 
Staff section and the administrative section. To the 
staff are attached five departmental sections (see d 
below) and an ordnance, a signal, and a veterinary 
detachment. In all, there are about 300 officers and 
enlisted men. 




Figure 18. 



b. . General Staff section. (1) The General 
Staff section is composed of about 75 officers and 
enlisted men. The Chief of Staff supervises and 
coordinates the work of the General and Adminis- 
trative Staffs. He acts as the link between the di- 
vision commander and the unit commanders, heads 
of departments, and the civil authorities. All 
questions are referred to the Chief of Staff before 
submission to the division commander either by 
heads of departments or by the group or regimental 
commanders. 

(2) G— 1 is a lieutenant colonel who deals with 
operations, communications, and training. He has 
a signal officer, a code officer, a gas officer, and an 
ordnance officer as assistants. 

(3) G-2 is a major who deals primarily with 
intelligence, maps, censorship, and mobilization. 

(4 1 G— 3 is a captain who deals with rear services, 
supplies, and line-of-communications matters. 

(5) The adjutant is a lieutenant colonel who is 
assisted by a captain and a lieutenant. 

c. Administrative staff section. This sec- 
tion, together with the departmental sections, is 
composed of about 175 officers and enlisted men. 
The head of the section is a lieutenant colonel who 
deals with all reports, except those relating to opera- 
tions, and exercises general supervision of admin- 
istrative work. The section includes a captain or 
lieutenant in charge of promotions, appointments, 
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personal records of officers and noncommissioned 
officers, personnel, and administrative details of mo- 
bilization; a captain or lieutenant in charge of all 
affairs connected with the departmental services, and 
who is responsible for administrative orders: and a 
captain or lieutenant in charge of documents and 
the secretarial work of the division. 

d. Departmental sections. The number of 
officers employed in each special staff section varies 
with divisions. The services represented are as 
follows : 

( 1 1 I ntendance. A colonel, three field officers, and 
seven or more captains or lieutenants. 

(2) Medical. A colonel and two or three other 
medical officers. 

(3) Veterinary. A lieutenant colonel and one or 
two other veterinary officers. 

(4) Ordnance. One field officer and two or more 
captains or lieutenants from the technical service. 

(5 1 Judicial (legal). Several officers. 

e. Detachments. The ordnance, signal, vet- 
erinary, and guard detachments, together with the 
drivers of vehicles used to transport the division 
staff and part of its equipment, make up the rest of 
the headquarters. 

8. DIVISION SIGNAL UNIT. a. General. 

The division signal unit, commanded by a captain, 
is composed of a headquarters, two wire (line or 
L/T) platoons, one radio (wireless or W/T) pla- 
toon, and a material (equipment) platoon. Its 
strength is about 250 officers and enlisted men. 
b. Organization. 




Figure 19. 



(1) Variations in the strengths of this unit as 
shown in the different divisions may be explained 
by the varying number of radio sections. In all 
signal units it is common practice to add or de- 
crease the number of radios as required. 

(2) The company headquarters consists of a 
command section composed of the captain in com- 
mand and about 20 noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men. A runner or liaison section may be 
included. 

(3) Each wire (line or L/T) platoon is divided 
into four sections. Total strength of the platoon 
is about 50 officers and enlisted men. A first or 
second lieutenant is in command. The radio (wire- 
less or W/T) platoon is divided into sections each 
with one set. The number of sections varies from 
about 8 to 12. Total strength is about 100 to 125 
men. A first or second lieutenant is in command. 
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The material (equipment! platoon is divided into 
two equipment sections. Total strength is about 

35. 

c. Equipment. The approximate total of signal 
equipment in the unit is 32 telephones, 30 miles of 
insulated wire, 2 radio sets (ground to air), and 
8 to 10 other radios. The unit also utilizes pigeons, 
dogs, helio lamps, semaphores, and ground panels, 
as well as plane pickups. Some personnel are 
armed with rifles. 

9. THE INFANTRY GROUP, a. General. 

The infantry group is commanded by a major gen- 
eral and consists of a headquarters, an infantry- 
group signal unit (only in the strengthened divi- 
sion ) , and three infantry regiments. In some in- 
stances, tankette companies, of 80 to 120 men with 
10 to 17 tankettes, have been assigned to the in- 
fantry group. 

b. Infantry group headquarters. The head- 
quarters, composed of 70 to 100 officers and men, is 
divided into an administrative staff, a headquarters 
guard ( equipped with automatic weapons I . and a 
small field (baggage) section. In the standard di- 
vision a small signal unit may be furnished from the 
division signal unit. 

c. Infantry group signal unit. Found only 
in the strengthened divisions, this unit usually is 
commanded by a captain and is divided into a com- 
pany headquarters, a wire (line or L/T) platoon, 
and a radio ( wireless or W/T) platoon. The 
strength is about 115 officers and enlisted men. 



Strength analysis. 

Unit Commander — Captain 1 

Unit Headquarters 17 

Line (L/T I Platoon 57 

Radio (or W/T) Platoon 40 

Infantry group signal unit — Total 115 



Equipment includes an estimated 12 tele- 
phones, 5 light radio sets, 2 switchboards, 
11 miles of insulated wire and 24 horses. 

d. Infantry group tankette company. These 
units have been identified in a few divisions. They 
are believed to be organized into three or four pla- 
toons and a company train, with a total of from 
80 to 120 personnel. They are believed to have 10 
to 17 tankettes and trailers. They probably are 
used for reconnaissance purposes, since divisions in 
which they are found normally do not have cavalry 
or reconnaissance regiments. They also may be 
used for front-line transport. 

10. THE INFANTRY REGIMENT, a. Gen- 
eral. The regiment is commanded by a colonel and 
its components are, in general: 

Regimental headquarters (including regi- 
mental train ) . 

Regimental signal company. 

Regimental infantry gun unit. 

Regimental antitank gun company. 

3 infantry battalions. 

A pioneer or labor unit may be added. 

b. Tabular strength and equipment tables. 



Units 


Person- 

nel 


Horses 


Rifles 


Light 

machine 

gun 


Ore- 1 
nade 
dis- 
charger 


Heavy 

machine 

gun 


37-mm 

or 

47-inm 

anti- 

tank 

gun 


70-mm 

bat- 

talion 

gun 


75-mm 

regi- 

mental 

gun 


Regimental headquarters (with train) 


17(i 


107 


(30) 


i 












Regimental Signal Co - _ 


132 


23 


(30) 














Regimental Infantry Gun Co 


122 


37 


(20 ) 












4 




lit) 


23 


(20) 








6 






3 Infantrv Battalions __ _ _ 


3 297 


483 


(2, 031) 


in 


108 


36 




6 






1 . 099 


161 


(677) 


37 


36 


12 




2 




Battalion Headquarters and train_ 


147 


96 


(50) 


1 












4 rifle Cos (each! 


181 




139 


9 


9 










1 machine gun Co _ 


174 


45 


(50 ) 






12 








1 Battalion gun platoon.. _ 


55 


20 


(20) 










2 


— 


















Total, Regimental 


|3, 843 


(710 


(2, 130) 


112 


108 

| 


36 


6 


6 


4 

1 



Usually repiment.s operate in the field with only 24 heavy machine (runs. 
Figures in parentheses are estimates. 



Figure 20. Standard regiment. 



The following tables illustrate the two types of the 
strengthened regiment, as described by the Japa- 
nese. The first table illustrates a substantially 



stronger infantry regiment in which a heavy weapons 
platoon has been added to the rifle companies and 
more infantry guns have been added to the regiment. 
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Units 


Person- 

nel 


Horses 


Rifles 


Light 

machine 

gun 


Grenade 

dis- 

charger 


Heavy 

machine 

gun 


20-mm 

anti- 

tank 

rifle 


37- or 
47-mra 
anti- 
tank 
gun 


70-mm 

battalion 

gun 


75-mm 

infantry 

gun 


Regt, Hq (with train) 

Regt Sig Co 

Regt Inf Gun Bn__ 

Regt Pioneer Unit 

3 Inf Bus 

Each 

Bn Hcj and Train. 

4 Rifle Cos (each) _ 

1 MG Co (4 guns) 

1 AT Co 

1 Bn Gun Co 

Total, Regimental. 


(195) 
(150) 
(364) 
(100) 
4, 878 
1, 626 
(282) 
262 
(73) 
(100) 
(122) 


(140) 

(25) 

(55) 

(15) 

(846) 

(282) 

(159) 

(17) 
(12) 

(18) 
(24) 


(50) 
(35) 
(45) 
(50) 
2, 190 
730 
50 
150 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


4 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

111 

37 

1 

9 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

147 

49 

1 

12 


36 

12 

2 

4 


24 

8 

2 


12 

4 


12 

4 


8 








4 














4 




5, 687 


1, 083 


(2, 370) 


(115) 


(147) 


36 


24 


12 


12 


8 



Figure 21. Strengthened regiment. 



Units 


Person- 

nel 


Horses 


Rifles 


Light 

machine 

.gun 


Grenade 

dis- 

charger 


Heavy 

machine 

gun 


20-mm 

anti- 

tank 

rifle 


37- or 
47-inm 
anti- 
tank 
gun 


70-mm 

battalion 

gun 


75-mm 

infantry 

gun 


Regt Hq (with train) ,. 


(198) 


(125) 


(50) 


(4) 


( ) 












Regt Sig co_- . . _ 


(130) 


(23) 


(30) 


( ) 


( ) 












R.egt Inf Gun eo 


(170) 


(42) 


(20) 


( ) 


( ) 












Regt AT eo . - 


(130) 


(23) 


(201 


( ) 


( ) 






6 






3 Inf 11ns and Train 


4, 203 


543 


(2, 250) 


111 


147 


36 


24 








Each - 


1, 401 


181 


(750) 


37 


49 


12 


8 
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Figures in parentheses are interpolations. 
( ) indicates presence believed. 



Figure 22. Strengthened- modified regiment. 



c. Infantry regimental headquarters. (1) 

General. The infantry regimental headquarters nor- 
mally is composed of about 55 officers and enlisted 
men. It consists of a staff, made up of administra- 
tion, code and intelligence, ordnance, and intendance 
sections. In addition there is an antiaircraft sec- 
tion, or headquarters guard, and a color guard. 
Total strength of headquarters with train is about 
176 officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Strength analysis, (a I Officer personnel. 



Regimental commander — colonel 1 

Operations and training officer— -major 1 

Adjutant — major or captain 1 

Colcir bearer — lieutenant 1 

Code and intelligence officer 1 

Gas I or smoke ) officer 1 

Ordnance officer 1 

Intendance officer I 

Medical officers 2 

Veterinary officer 1 

Total 11 



(Additional officers may be attached.) 



( b ) Administration section. 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel 



records j 

Sergeant major in charge of supply 1 

Sergeant major in charge of arms and 

equipment j 

Seigeant major in charge of orders I liai- 
son ) i 

Runners and orderlies 6 

Medical orderlies 2 

Veterinary orderlies 2 



Total 14 

(cl Code and Intelligence section. Two noncom- 
missioned officers and eight men. 

. . Ordnance section. One ordnance noncom- 
missioned officer and six technical noncommissioned 
officers. 

I cl Intendance section. Three men. including 
pa> noncommissioned officer. 

l/l Antiaircraft section or headquarters guard 
I light machine gun). One noncommissioned offi- 
cer and four men. 
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Figure 23. Japanese Standard Infantry Regiment. 
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(g) Color guard. Five men. 

(3) Regimental train, (a) General. The regi- 
mental train is divided into a field (baggage) sec- 
tion and an ammunition section. The baggage sec- 
tion usually includes about 30 one-horse, two- 
wheeled transportation carts, or about 40 pack 
horses. It carries the regimental baggage as well 
as one day’s rations for regimental units not included 
in battalions. Kitchen equipment normally is car- 
ried in the division train, but it may be attached 
to regiments. Frequently all trains of all regimental 
units are grouped in one body. The ammunition 
train, equipped with horses and two-wheeled trans- 
port carts, carries a day’s unit of fire for the 
regiment. 

(6) Strength analysis. 

1. Field (baggage) section. One noncom- 

missioned officer and 39 men. 

2. Ammunition section. One noncommis- 

sioned officer and 80 men. 

3. Regimental train. 121 men. 

(c) Size of the regimental train will vary. If 
motorized, the train will be reduced in most cases. 

d. Regimental pioneer (labor) unit. The 
type “A” organization definitely includes in its estab- 
lishment a regimental pioneer unit of set composi- 
tion. This consists of a commander, 6 sections, and 
a material section. It numbers from 100 to 200 
men, and its duties consist of general construction 
work. When “B” class divisions are moved into 
areas where personnel are required for demolition 
work, road construction, etc., a labor unit, consisting 
of four or five sections, can be drawn from the in- 
fantry companies and augmented by a few engineers. 
While a regimental labor company, with a strength 
as high as 250, may be found in any division, this 
does not necessarily involve any increase in the 
strength of the regiments. 

e. Regimental signal company. (1) General. 
The signal company consists of a headquarters, one 
wire (line or L/T) platoon, and one radio (wireless 
or W/T) platoon, with a total of about 132 officers 
and men. 

(2) Organization. 



| COMPANY HEADQUARTERS (30) 



| No. 1 PI. (L/T) (29) I I No. 2 PI. (W/T) (73) I 

I- ^ I 

J 4 to 6 L/T Sections | | 5 to 8 Radio Sections [ 

Figure 24. 

The number of radio sets used in comparison with 
the number L/T sets will depend on the type of 
operations involved. 

(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company comman- 
der — captain or first lieutenant. 

(b) Company headquarters (command section) . 
Twenty-nine men. 



1. Administration section. 

Sergeant major in charge of per- 
sonnel records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 

charge of supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 
charge of arms and equipment- 1 

Orderlies 5 

Medical orderlies 2 



2. Runner (liaison) section. Warrant officer 
in charge and 18 men. 

(c) No. 1 Platoon (Wire or L/T). Twenty-nine 
men. 

Platoon commander — lieutenant. 

4 wire sections (noncommissioned officer and 
6 men per section) . 

(d) No. 2 Platoon (radio or W/T). Seventy- 
three officers and men. 

Platoon commander — lieutenant. 

8 Radio sections (noncommissioned officer 
and 8 men per section) . 

(4) Equipment. The approximate signal equip- 
ment in the company is 12 to 20 telephone sets, 11 
to 30 miles of insulated wire, 3 to 5 light radio sets, 
2 to 3 ground to air sets, ground to air panels, dog 
sections, pigeons sections, heliograph, and other 
usual signal equipment. 

f. Regimental infantry gun company. (1) 

General. The company consists of a headquarters, a 
firing unit of 2 platoons (total of 4 guns), and an 
ammunition platoon. The total strength is 122 
officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 



COMPANY HEADQUARTERS (25) 



Firing Unit (66) 



Ammunition PI. (31) 



Gun PI. 



Figure 25. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company comman- 
der. Captain. 

(b) Ordnance officer. Captain. 

(c) Company headquarters (command section). 
Twenty-three men. 



1. Administration section. 

Sergeant major in charge of per- 
sonnel records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 

charge of supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 
charge of weapons and equip- 
ment 1 

Runners and orderlies 6 

Medical orderlies 2 



2. Signal section. Noncommissioned officer 
and six men. 

3. Observation section. Noncommissioned 
officer and four men. 
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(d I Firing unit ( two gun platoons, each thirty- 
three) . Nos. 1 and 2 gun platoons. 

Platoon commander — lieutenant. 

2 gun sections ( noncommissioned officer and 
15 men per section). 

(e) Ammunition platoon. 31 men. 

(f) Regimental infantry gun company. Total — 
122 men. 

(5 I The armament of the regimental gun com- 
pany often has been found to consist of two regi- 
mental guns and two antitank guns, instead of the 
standard four 75-mm regimental infantry guns. At 
times mortars (probably the short barreled 81-rnm) 
may be substituted or included. 

g. Regimental infantry gun battalion. (1) 
General. The battalion consists of a small head- 
quarters group of 24 officers and enlisted men and 2 
“A” type gun companies. The company comprises 
a firing unit of 2 platoons (total of four guns ) and 
an ammunition platoon. The strength of the com- 
pany is 170, and the total strength of the battalion is 
364 officers and enlisted men. 

(2 1 Organization. 



BATTALION HEADQUARTERS (24) 



| Gun Co. (1 70) ) | Gun Co. (1 70) | 



| Company Hq. (29) | | Filing Unit (110) | | Ammunition PI. (31) | 

Figure 26. 

(3 ) Strength analysis of “A” type gun company, 
(a) Company commander. Major or captain. 

( b ) Ordnance officer. Captain. 

(c) Company Headquarters {command section) . 



Twenty-seven men. 

1. Administration section. 

Warrant officer in charge of per- 
sonnel 1 

Sergeant major in charge of per- 
sonnel records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 

charge of supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 
charge of weapons and equip- 
ment 1 

Runners and orderlies (1 

Mounted) 3 

Medical orderlies 2 



2. Signal section. Noncommissioned officer 
and six men. 

3. Observation section. Noncommissioned 
officer and 10 men. 

[d] Firing unit {two gun platoons, each fifty- 



five ) . Nos. 1 and 2 gun platoons. 

Platoon commander — lieutenant 1 

2 gun sections (noncommissioned officer 
and 26 men ) 54 



(e) Ammunition platoon. 31 men. 

(4 1 Equipment. Four 75-mm regimental infan- 
try guns. 

h. Regimental antitank company. (1) Gen- 
eral. The regimental antitank company consists of a 
headquarters, a firing unit of three platoons, and an 
ammunition platoon. The total strength is about 
115 officers and enlisted men equipped with six 
antitank guns. 

(2) Organization. 



COMPANY HEADQUARTERS (20) 



Firing Unit (75) I Ammunition Platoon (21) 



| Gun PI | | Gun PI | | Gun PI | 

Figure 27. 

(3) Strength analysis. {a) Company com- 
mander — Captain. 

(b) Company headquarters {command section ) . 



Nineteen men. 

1. Administration section. 

Sergeant major in charge of per- 
sonnel 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 

charge of supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in 

charge of arms and equipment- 1 

Runners and orderlies 7 

Medical orderlies 2 



2. Observation section. Noncommissioned 
officer and six men. 

(c) Firing unit ( three gun platoons, each 25). 
No. 1 gun platoon (Nos. 2 and 3 platoons the same ) . 



Platoon commander — lieutenant 1 

2 gun sections (noncommissioned officer 
and 1 1 men ) 24 

(d) Ammunition platoon. 21 men. 

(4) Equipment. Six 37-mm antitank guns. 



(5) A common variant is for this unit to be 
merged with the regimental infantry gun unit, the 
armament of which then consists of 2 regimental 
guns and 2 antitank guns. 

(6) The “A” type antitank gun company has in- 
creased strength of about 130 officers and enlisted 
men and is equipped with six 37-mm antitank guns. 
In the strengthened type division the antitank com- 
pany is not a regimental unit, but there are 3 anti- 
tank companies, one in each infantry battalion, and 
each company usually is equipped with 4 antitank 
guns. The strength of this 4-gun company is ap- 
proximately 100 officers and enlisted men. 

i. Infantry battalion (standard). (1) Gen- 
eral. The infantry battalion normally is commanded 
by a major and consists of a headquarters and train. 
4 rifle companies, and machine gun company, and 
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a battalion gun platoon. Its total strength is 1.100 
officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 28. 



(3) Equipment. There are approximately 677 
rifles, 36 grenade dischargers, 37 light machine guns, 
12 (8) heavy machine guns (7.7-mm), 2 battalion 
70-mm guns. 

j. Infantry battalion (strengthened). (11 

General. This infantry battalion normally is com- 
manded by a major and consists of a headquarters 
and train, 4 rifle companies, a machine gun com- 
pany, a battalion gun company, and a battalion anti- 
tank company. Its total strength is 1,626 officers 
and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 29. 



(3) Equipment. There are approximately 730 
rifles, 37 light machine guns, 49 grenade discharg- 
ers, 4 heavy machine guns (7.7-mm), eight 20-mm 
antitank rifles, four 37-mm antitank guns, 4 battalion 
70-mm guns. 

k. Infantry battalion (strengthened, modi- 
fied). (1) General. This infantry battalion nor- 
mally is commanded by a major and consists of a 
headquarters and train, 4 rifle companies, a ma- 
chine-gun company, and a battalion-gun company. 
Its total strength is 1,401 officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 30. 



(3) Equipment. There are approximately 750 
rifles, 37 light machine guns, 49 grenade dischargers, 
12 heavy machine guns (7.7-mm) , eight 20-mm anti- 
tank rifles, and four 70-mm battalion guns. 

1. Battalion headquarters. (1) General. The 
battalion headquarters normally consists of about 
37 officers and enlisted men. divided into adminis- 
tration. ordnance and intendance, liaison, code and 



intelligence, and an antiaircraft, or headquarters 
guard, sections. In addition there is a battalion 
train. Total strength of battalion headquarters and 



train is 147 officers and enlisted men. 

I 2 I Strength analysis. 

(a I Officer personnel. 8 men. 

Battalion commander — major 1 

Adjutant — captain or lieutenant 1 

Ordnance officer 1 

Intendance officer 1 

Medical officers 3 

Veterinary officer 1 

(Additional officers may be attached.) 

(6) Administration section. 14 men. 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel — 1 

Sergeant major in charge of supplies — _ 1 

Sergeant major in charge of arms and 

equipment 1 

Sergeant major in charge of orders (liai- 
son) 1 

Runners and orderlies 5 

Medical orderlies 4 

Veterinary orderly 1 



(cl Ordnance and intendance section. Two 
noncommissioned officers and one technician. 

(d) Liaison section. 4 men. 

(e) Code and intelligence section. One noncom- 
missioned officer and two men. 

(/I AA section or headquarters guard (I LMG ) . 
5 men. 

1 3 1 Battalion train. The battalion train is gen- 
erally similar in equipment and function to the 
regimental train. 

(a) Field ( baggage ) section. Noncommissioned 
officer and 49 men. 

. ( b ) Ammunition section. Noncommissioned of- 

ficer and 59 men. 

(c) Battalion train. 110 men. 

Note. Strength of the battalion train may vary. If motor 
transport is used it will normally be reduced. 

m. Infantry rifle company (“B”) type. (It 

General. The company consists of a company com- 
mander, usually a captain, a company headquar- 
ters. and three rifle platoons. Total strength is 181 
officers and enlisted men. 

(2,1 Organization. 




Figure 31. 
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(3) Strength analysis, [a] Company com- 
mander. Captain. 

( b ) Company headquarters [command section ) . 



Warrant officer in charge of personnel 1 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel 

records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of sup- 
ply ______ 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

arms and equipment 1 

Runners and orderlies (including 

buglers) 10 

Medical orderlies 4 

Total 13 

(c) 3 Rifle platoons (each 54). 162 officers and 
men. 

1. No. 1 platoon. 

Platoon commander — lieutenant. 1 
Liaison noncommissioned officer. 1 
3 rifle-Light machine gun sections 
(noncommissioned officer and 

12 men I 39 

1 grenade discharger section 13 

2. No. 2 and No. 3 platoons. Same as No. 1. 



(4) Equipment. There are in the company 139 
rifles, nine light machine guns, and nine grenade 
dischargers. 

n. Infantry rifle company (“A” type with- 
out heavy weapons platoon). (1) General. The 
company consists of a company commander, usually 
a captain, a company headquarters, and 3 rifle pla- 
toons. Total strength is 205 officers and enlisted 
men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 32. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company com- 
mander. Captain or First Lieutenant. 

(b) Company headquarters (command section ) . 



18 men. 

Warrant officer in charge of personnel 1 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel 

records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 
arms and equipment 1 



Runners and orderlies (including bu- 



glers) 10 

Medical orderlies 4 



(c) 3 Rifle platoons ( each 62). 186 officers and 



men. 

1. No. ] Rifle platoon. 

Platoon commander 1 

Liaison noncommissioned offi- 
cer 1 

3 rifle-light machine gun sections 
(noncommissioned officer and 

14 men ) 45 

1 grenade discharge section 
(noncommissioned officer and 
14 men) 15 



2. No. 2 arid No. 3 rifle platoons. Same as 
No. 1. 

(4) Equipment. There are in the company 150 
rifles, 9 light machine guns, and 12 grenade dis- 
chargers. 

o. Infantry rifle company (“A” type with 
heavy weapons platoon). (1) General. The 
company consists of a company commander, usually 
a captain, a company headquarters, 3 rifle platoons, 
a heavy weapons platoon, and an ammunition pla- 
toon. Total strength is 262. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 33. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company headquar- 
ters and 3 rifle platoons. 205 officers and men. 

( b ) II eavy weapons platoon. 46 officers and 



men. 

Platoon commander 1 

Liaison noncommissioned officer 1 

2 heavy machine gun sections ( noncom- 
missioned officer and 10 men) 22 

(2 7.7-mm heavy machine guns) 

2 antitank rifle sections ( noncommis- 
sioned officer and 10 men) 22 

(2 20-mm antitank rifles) 

(c) Ammunition platoon. Eleven men. 



(4) Equipment. There are in the company 150 
rifles, 9 light machine guns, 12 grenade dischargers, 
2 heavy machine guns, two 20-mm antitank rifles. 

p. Battalion machine-gun company (12- 
gun company). (1) General, This machine-gun 
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company consists of a headquarters, a firing unit of 
3 platoons (each having 4 heavy machine guns), 
and an ammunition platoon. The total strength is 
174 officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 34. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company commander. 

Captain or First Lieutenant. 

( b ) Company headquarters {command section) . 
13 men. 

Warrant officer in charge of personnel.- 1 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel 

records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

arms and equipment 1 

Runners and orderlies (including bu- 



glers) 6 

Medical orderlies 3 

(c) Firing unit (3 platoons, each 46) . 

1. No. 1 machine gun platoon. 

Platoon commander, first or sec- 
ond lieutenant 1 

Liaison noncommissioned officer. 1 
4 gun sections I noncommissioned 
officer and 10 men) 44 



2. No. 2 and No. 3 machine gun platoons. 

Same as No. 1. 

( d ) Ammunition platoon. 22 men. 

Noncommissioned officer in charge. 

3 sections of 7. 

(4) Equipment. The company has twelve 7.7 
heavy machine guns. 

q. Battalion machine-gun company (8-gun 
company). ( 1 ) General. The eight machine-gun 
company consists of a headquarters, a firing unit 
of 4 platoons (each having 2 heavy machine guns), 
and an ammunition platoon. The total strength is 
144. It is this company which has been met most 
commonly in recent operations. 



(2) Organization. 




Figure 35. 

r. Battalion machine-gun company (4-gun 
company). (1) General. This company has only 4 
machine guns; the other 8 of the normal battalion 
complement of 12 guns usually have been allocated 
to the rifle companies and are shown in the rifle 
companies’ strengths. The company consists of a 
headquarters, 2 gun platoons, and a small ammu- 
nition platoon. The total strength is 73. 

(2) Organization. 




s. Battalion gun platoon. (1) General. The 
battalion gun platoon consists of a headquarters, a 
firing unit of 2 gun sections, and an ammunition 
section. Its total strength is 55 officers and en- 
listed men. It is equipped with two 70-mm bat- 
talion guns. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 37. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a I Platoon commander. 
First or Second Lieutenant. 

(b\ Platoon headquarters (command section). 



Nine men. 

Sergeant major in charge of personnel 

records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 
arms and equipment 1 
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Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

the observers 1 

Runners and orderlies 5 

Medical orderly 1 

(c) Firing unit. 30 men. 

1. No. 1 gun section. Noncommissioned 
officer, two observers, 12 gunners. 

2. No. 2 gun section. Same as No. 1. 

(d ) Ammunition section. 15 men. 

(4) Equipment. The platoon has two 70-mm bat- 
talion guns. 

t. Battalion gun company (without anti- 
tank rifles). ( 1 ) General. The battalion gun com- 
pany consists of a headquarters, a firing unit of 2 
gun platoons, and an ammunition platoon. Its total 
strength is 122. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 38. 



(31 Strength analysis, [a) Company commander. 
First Lieutenant. 

( b ) Company headquarters {command section) . 



Thirty-two men. 

Warrant officer in charge of personnel__ 1 
Sergeant major in charge of personnel 

records 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

supply 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

arms and equipment 1 

Noncommissioned officer in charge of 

liaison 1 

Signal section (noncommissioned officer 

and 8 men ) 9 

Runners and orderlies 5 

Medical orderlies 2 

Observation section (noncommissioned 
officer and 10 men ) 11 

( c) Firing unit (two gun platoons, each 31 ) _ 62 

Platoon commander — First or Second 

Lieutenant 1 

2 gun sections (noncommissioned officer 
and 14 men I 30 



(41 Equipment. The company has four 70-mm 
battalion guns. 

u. Battalion gun company (with antitank 
rifle). (1) General. The battalion gun company 
consists of a headquarters, a firing unit of 2 gun 
platoons armed with 70-mm battalion howitzers, 4 
platoons of 20-mm antitank rifles, and an ammuni- 
tion platoon. Its total strength is about 230. 

36 
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Figure 39. 



(3) Strength analysis, (a) Company commander. 
Captain or First Lieutenant. 

( b ) Company headquarters. 32 men. 

(c) Firing unit. 158 men. 

2 70-mm gun platoons (each 31) 62 

4 20-mm rifle platoons (each 24) 96 

(d) Ammunition platoon. 39 men. 

(4) Equipment. The company has four 70-mm 
battalion guns and eight 20-mm antitank rifles. 

11. DIVISION ARTILLERY, a. General. 

The normal artillery component of a standard divi- 
sion is a 36-gun regiment of 75-mm field or moun- 
tain artillery which may be motorized, hoise-drawn, 
or pack. 

b. Field artillery regiment (horse-drawn). 

(1) General. The regular field artillery regiment 
consists of a regimental headquarters, three battal- 
ions of 75-mm guns (each battalion having a bat- 
talion headquarters, three gun companies, and a 
train), and a regimental train. Total strength is 
about 2,300 officers and enlisted men. Normal ar- 
mament is thirty-six 75-mm guns. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 40. 
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(3) The regimental headquarters. The regimen- 
tal headquarters consists of a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel in command, an adjutant, and a staff of 
about 14 noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
men. There is a headquarters operational group 
composed of an observation platoon, and a signal 
platoon consisting of one wire (line or L/T) sec- 
tion and one radio section. The total strength of 
the headquarters, including the headquarters opera- 
tional group, is about 120 officers and enlisted men. 

(4) The regimental train is commanded by a 
captain or a lieutenant and is divided into the 3 
ammunition platoons and a field (baggage) pla- 
toon. The total strength is about 140 officers and 
enlisted men. 

(5) A battalion consists of a headquarters, 3 
companies, and a train. The strength is about 680 
to 700 officers and enlisted men. 

(6) Battalion headquarters, commanded by a 
major, is composed of a battalion staff and a head- 
quarters operational group. The latter is divided 
into an observation platoon and a signal platoon. 
A machine-gun section for defense also is reported. 
The total strength of the headquarters, including the 
headquarters operational group, is about 80 officers 
and enlisted men. 

(7) The battalion train is commanded by a cap- 
tain or lieutenant and consists of 3 ammunition sec- 
tions and a field (or baggage) section. The total 
strength is about 60 officers and enlisted men. 

(8) Companies, commanded by captains, are 
composed of a company staff, a headquarters opera- 
tional group, 2 gun platoons (each of 2 sections of 
about 20 men each I , and a company train. The 
total strength is about 180 officers and enlisted men, 
with four 75-mm field guns. 

(9) Regimental equipment. There is a total of 
thirty-six 75-mm field guns. It is estimated that 
there are 450 rifles (138 per battalion and 34 per 
company) and approximately 2,000 horses to the 
regiment. 

(10) Should the artillery regiment be fully mo- 
torized the following estimates are likely: 

Regimental headquarters 124 personnel 

Regimental train 107 personnel 

Three battalions (each 563) _ 1689 personnel 
Total regimental strength-- 1920 personnel 

c. Mountain artillery (pack). (1) General. 
Mountain artillery regiments are similar to field 
artillery regiments, except that all equipment is car- 
ried on pack animals, and the companies are armed 
with 75-mm mountain guns instead of 75-nun field 
pieces. Strengths are increased so that the regi- 
mental totals are about 3000 to 3400 officers and 
men with thirty-six 75-mm mountain guns. Some 
mountain artillery regiments may include a batta- 
lion of 105-mm pack (mountain) howitzers. Exist- 
ence of such a weapon has been reported but not 
confirmed. 



(2) Organization. 




Figure 41. 



(3 1 Strength analysis (estimate only). 

(a.) Regimental Headquarters. 150 men. 

1. Administrative Section. 15 men. 

2. Headquarters operational group. 135 men. 



Observation platoon 60 

Wire (L/T) section 50 

Radio (W/T) section 25 

(6) Regimental train. 310 men. 

(c) Three battalions (each 980) . 2,940 men. 

1. Battalion headquarters. 100 men. 

Administrative section 10 

Headquarters operational group_ 90 

2. Battalion train. 234 men. 

3. Th ree gun companies (each 218) . 

Company headquarters 60 

Company train 42 

2 gun platoons (each 55) TlO 



(4) Regimental equipment. There is a total of 
thirty-six 75-mm mountain guns, 
d. Mixed field artillery regiment. (1) Gen- 
eral. The field artillery regiment normally consists 
of a headquarters and train and 3 battalions of 75- 
mm field guns or 105-mm howitzers. When horse- 
drawn, the regiment numbers approximately 2,380 
officers and enlisted men. This figure will decrease 
with the degree of motorization. 

( 2 ) Organization. 




Figure 42. 
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(3) Equipment. There is a total of twelve 75- 
mm field guns and twenty-four 105-mm howitzers. 

e. The" medium artillery battalion. This 
battalion consists of a headquarters (divided into an 
administrative stall and a headquarters operational 
group) and 3 companies of four 150-mm howitzers. 
Its total personnel strength is about 950, and there 
are 769 horses. 

f. Artillery in the strengthened divisions. 

(1) The artillery element in strengthened divisions 
consists of an artillery group, composed of the artil- 
lery group headquarters, a regiment of field artil- 
lery containing 75-mm and 105-mm weapons, and a 
medium artillery battalion of 150-mm howitzers. 
Other independent artillery and antiaircraft units 
may be assigned or attached. The artillery group is 
under command of either a major general or a 
colonel. 

(2) Artillery group headquarters. An artillery 
group headquarters consists of approximately 160 
officers and enlisted men. It includes a staff, a small 
guard, and a train, and an observation-balloon pla- 
toon also may be included. The functions of the 
group headquarters are to command the organic 
artillery of the division and unify control of attached 
artillery. 

12. DIVISION CAVALRY, a. General. Each 

infantry division normally contains either one cav- 
alry or one reconnaissance regiment or unit. Within 
both the standard and the strengthened divisions, the 
regimental cavalry is organized basically along the 
same lines. However, within the modified strength- 
ened division there is a marked difference of or- 
ganization; accordingly, a separate detailed organi- 
zation has been shown for the modified cavalry 
regiment. Also within this division, unlike the other 
two, there does not appear to be a reconnaissance 
regiment as an alternative for the cavalry regiment. 

b. The cavalry regiment. (1) General. The 
division cavalry regiment consists of a headquar- 
ters and train, 3 rifle and saber companies, and a 
machine gun company. The total strength is 950 
officers and enlisted men. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 43. 



(3) Equipment ( estimate only). 





Regi- 

mental 

Head- 

quarters 
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pany 


Machine 
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Regi- 
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200 


too 




500 


LMGs 


1 


9 




28 
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6 




18 


HMGs (7.7-mm) 




2 


4 


10 


20-mm AT Rifle 






4 


4 








2 


2 


Horses, _ 


380 


180 


180 


1, 100 



Figure 44. 



(4) Strength analysis, (a) Regimental headquar- 



ters. Eighty-two men. 

Command section 20 

Signal section (mainly radio) 50 

Equipment section 12 



( b ) Regimental train. Two hundred men. 

(c) Three rifle and saber companies ( each 170 ) . 
Total 510. 

Company commander 1 

Company headquarters 16 

(d) Three rifle and saber platoons ( each 43). 
Total 129. 

Platoon commander. 

Liaison noncommissioned officer. 

3 light machine gun sections (noncommis- 
sioned officer and 10 men) . 

1 grenade discharger section (noncommis- 
sioned officer and 7 men). 

2 grenade dischargers. 

(e) One machine gun platoon. Twenty-four men. 

Platoon commander. 

Liaison noncommissioned officer. 

Two machine gun sections (noncommissioned 
officer and 10 men). 

(/) Machine gun company. One hundred fifty- 



eight men. 

Company commander 1 

Company headquarters 13 



1. Tivo machine gun platoons ( each 46). 

Platoon commander. 

Liaison noncommissioned officer. 

2 machine gun sections (noncommis- 
sioned officer and 10 men). 

Two 20-mm antitank rifle sections 
(noncommissioned officer and 10 
men) . 

2. One antitank gun platoon (37 -mm). 

Twenty-seven men. 

Platoon commander. 

Observer section. 

Two gun sections (noncommissioned 
officers and 10 men) . 
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3. Ammunition platoon. Twenty-five men. 

Platoon commander. 

3 sections of 8 men. 

c. Cavalry regiment (modified organiza- 
tion). (1) General. The cavalry regiment consists 
of a headquarters, 2 rifle and saher companies, and 
a machine-gun company. Total strength is about 
785 officers and men. 

(2) Organization. 



(2) Organization. 
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Figure 45. 



Figure 47. 



(3) Equipment ( estimates only). 
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Figure 46. 



d. Reconnaissance regiment. (1) General. 
Reconnaissance units are divisional cavalry troops 
and may be used as an alternative to a cavalry regi- 
ment. The reconnaissance regiment consists of a 
headquarters, 1 cavalry company, 2 motorborne 
companies, 1 armored car (or tankette) company, 
and 1 motor-truck company. The total strength 
is about 730 officers and enlisted men. 



(3) Equipment ( estimates only). Totals 

Rifles or carbines 260 

Light machine guns 28 

Heavy machine guns 4 

37-mm or 47-mm antitank guns 4 

Grenade dischargers 16 

Light armored cars or tankettes 7 

Other vehicles 61 

Horses 188 



13. DIVISION TANK UNIT. a. General. 

Only the strengthened divisions contain an organic 
tank unit equipped with light and medium tanks. 
The majority of Japanese divisions, however, will 
be found to have tankettes, either in the infantry 
group tankette company or in the reconnaissance 
regiment. Division tank units are believed to have 
about 20 light tanks and 48 medium tanks, with 
some of these held in reserve within the combat 
tram. The unit consists of a headquarters, one 
light-tank company, two medium-tank companies, 
and a combat train. There are about 80 trucks in- 
cluded in the train. 
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b. Organization. 




Figure 48. 

c. Strength analysis. Totals 

Headquarters 100 

Light tank company 36 

2 medium tank companies ( each 141 ) 282 

Combat train 250 

Tank unit — total 718 

d. Equipment. 

Light tanks 20 

Medium tanks 48 

Trucks 80 



14. ENGINEERS, a. The three-c ompany 
regiment. (1) General. The engineer regiment of 
a division is normally composed of a headquarters, 
three companies, and a regimental material platoon. 
The total strength is 900 to 1,000 men. Division 
engineers include among their personnel men 
trained in tank trap construction, demolition work, 
and small river crossing operations. The 3 com- 
panies of the regiment do not specialize in one par- 
ticular aspect of engineering, but are designed for 
sub-allotment, one to each infantry regiment, to ful- 
fill their ordinary engineer requirement. If ex- 
tensive engineer tasks, such as large scale bridging 
operations, have to be carried out, specialized engi- 
neer units are attached for the purpose. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 49. 



(3) Regimental headquarters consists of a colo- 
nel or lieutenant colonel in command and 4 to 6 
other officers; it has a total of approximately 100 
officers and enlisted men. It is divided into various 
sections charged with signal, medical, intendance, 
ordnance, and supply duties. The men are armed 
with rifles, and it is estimated that the armament 
of the regiment includes 6 each of light machine 
guns, grenade dischargers, mortars, and flame 
throwers. 

(4) Companies are commanded by captains or 
first lieutenants and are composed of company head- 
quarters, 4 platoons, and a material section. The 
headquarters is believed to total about 25 men. 
Platoons usually are commanded by second lieuten- 
ants and are divided into 4 sections each. A platoon 
consists of about 50 men. The material section 
carries tools and other equipment, with pack and 
draft sections; its strength is about 25 men. The 
total company strength is about 250 men. 

(5) The regimental material platoon comprises a 
headquarters and 2 sections, with a total of 50 to 
100 men. Equipment may include 15 motor trucks 
and various construction implements. 

b. Two-company regiments. Some divisions 
may have two-company engineer regiments. The 
company consists of a headquarters, 4 platoons, and 
a material section; its total strength is about 240 
men with 20 horses. Included as well, is a regi- 
mental headquarters and a material platoon, 
bringing the strength of the regiment to about 
600 men. 

c. Engineer units. These are few in number; 
they sometimes appear as components of the small- 
sized, special type divisions. The commanding of- 
ficer is a captain. Little information has been re- 
ceived to indicate the numerical strength and com- 
position of such units, but it has been reported to 
consist of a headquarters and 3 platoons of 4 sections 
each. 

15. MEDICAL, a. General. The Japanese divi- 
sion medical service is an extensive one and includes 
a medical unit, 3 to 5 field hospitals, and a water 
purification unit. In addition, other components 
of the division include a number of medically trained 
personnel. A reason for this extensive organization 
is probably the Japanese principle of keeping their 
casualties as far forward as possible in order to 
facilitate their quick return to fighting units. An- 
other factor which the Japanese may consider a 
compensation for the size of their medical organi- 
zation is that a large proportion of the personnel in 
medical units are reported to be armed, and in- 
stances of their employment as fighting troops 
are known. 
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b. Organization. 




Figure 50. 



C. Medical unit. The medical unit consists of 
a headquarters and train and 3 collecting companies 
of 3 stretcher platoons and 1 ambulance platoon 
each. The medical unit, with a personnel strength 
of 700 to 1,000, is equipped with about 180 litters 
and 45 ambulances. The collecting companies each 
have about 20 litters and 15 ambulances. Head- 
quarters train has additional carts for loading medi- 
cal supplies and patients’ clothing, as well as for 
chemical warfare decontamination material. 

d. Field hospitals. (1) General. Each field 
hospital, with its required train, has a personnel 
of about 250 and is organized to accommodate 500 
patients. It may be motorized, pack, or draft. The 
medical personnel of the field hospitals is under 
direction of the chief medical officer of the division. 
Although divisions are known to have 4, and some- 
times 5, field hospitals in their organization, only 
3 are usually identified as active in combat zones. 
The fourth, sometimes called the field reserve hos- 
pital, has been identified functioning as a convales- 
cent and evacuation station on the line of communi- 
cations. 

(2) Organization. 




Figure 51. 



e. Water purification unit. These units nor- 
mally have a personnel strength of 50 to 150. They 
are equipped with material for supply and purifica- 
tion of water for the division, and are charged with 
prevention of infectious diseases. 

f. Medical personnel in division units. 
Medical officers are attached to units of all arms on 
the approximate scale of three per battalion or 
equivalent unit. In addition, the battalion medical 
officer usually is assisted by two medical service 
noncommissioned officers, while medical service or- 
derlies are attached to subunits on an average of one 
to a platoon. 



16. TRANSPORT, a. General. The transport 
regiment has two battalions which may be draft, 
pack, or motorized. Regimental strength varies be- 
tween 1,800 and 2,800. About one-third of the 
personnel may be equipped with rifles. 

b. Organization. ( 1 ) A standard division 
transport regiment is believed to be composed of a 
headquarters, one motor battalion, and one draft 
battalion. The draft battalion will be made up of 
three or four companies, with each company divided 
into three transport platoons, each of which in turn 
is divided into three sections. The motor battalion 
is believed to be made up of a headquarters and two 
or three truck companies, each of three platoons, 
with each platoon divided into three sections. 

(2) Each truck company is estimated at 150 men. 
Some motor battalions may include a road main- 
tenance company of 125, and an armored car trans- 
port company of 50 men. These units are in addi- 
tion to the truck companies. The truck company 
has about 50 vehicles. Truck capacity is about 
1 % tons. The draft company has 250 single-horse, 
2-wheeled, transportation carts, each with a capacity 
of 400 to 500 pounds. 

(3) Evidence is available that a division trans- 

port regiment also could be composed of a head- 
quarters, 8 draft companies, and a veterinary de- 
tachment. Each of the draft companies approxi- 
mates 350 officers and enlisted men and is divided 
into 3 transport platoons and a combat platoon. 
Two pack-horse companies may be substituted for 
°. ne . company. A pack horse company, con- 

sisting of approximately 450 officers and men, is 
similar in organization to the draft company. It 
has about 300 pack-horses, each with an average 
loading capacity of 200 pounds. 

(4) In an eight-company draft regiment, typi- 
cal supply columns are loaded as follows: 



I 

II 

III 

IV 



Small arms ammunition. 

1 company and 1 platoon 
Artillery ammunition. 

2 companies and 1 platoon 

Chemical warfare 1 platoon 

Rations and forage 4 companies 



17. A E 1 ERINAR1 UNIT. Each division has 
as part of its organization a veterinary unit of from 
50 to 100 officers and enlisted men. It probably 
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consists of a veterinary hospital staff with individual 
sections assigned during combat to the various 
divisional units. 

18. ORDNANCE UNIT. Divisions also have 
ordnance personnel assigned from the technical serv- 
ice. The unit consists of 50 to 200 officers and en- 
listed men depending on the size of the division. 

19. CHEMICAL WARFARE UNIT. a. Avail 

able evidence indicates that only the strongest 
divisions have an organic decontamination unit. 
Such a unit is divided into three platoons, each of 
three sections, and a unit train. The first two pla- 
toons, which are apparently similar in organization, 
have a number of armored transport vehicles and 
trailers for decontaminated roads and other areas. 
The third platoon has decontamination cars for 
handling contaminated clothing and equipment, 
while the three-section wagon train carries the 
necessary equipment and reserve clothing. 

b. The decontamination unit may be either mo- 
torized or pack; basic organizations of each type are 
similar. If motorized, the unit’s total strength ap- 
proximates 150; a pack unit will have a personnel 
of about 250. 

c. No gas or decontamination units are known 
to exist in other type divisions. However, picked 
personnel in all units have been designated as “gas 
personnel’ and are responsible for decontamination 
in addition to their regular duties. This personnel 
also can be formed into special “smoke” companies 
for the laying of smoke screens, and it is probable 
that in some cases they are capable of handling 
chemical warfare agents as well. 

20. TANK GROUPS (ARMORED DIVI- 
SIONS). a. General. A number of reports have 
been received of the existence of tank groups (Sen- 
shadan I . These are believed to consist of 3 or 4 
tank regiments plus a signal and engineer unit. 
(For the organization of a tank regiment, see sec. 
II, par. 3a ( 1 > . ) Other evidence indicates that 
the Japanese may have formed armored divisions, 
of which the tank groups may be the nucleus. 

b. Organization. Organization of such an 
armored division has been described as follows: 





Strengths 




Personnel 


Vehicles 


Headquarters .. _ _ . 


200 


30 


Infantry unit, motorized . _ _ 


3, 800 


475 


3 tank regiments (about 250 tanks) _ _ 


2, 550 


040 


Artillery unit .. - 


650 


100 


Eight 105-mm guns. 
Pour 155-mm howitzers. 






Antitank unit (eighteen 47-mm A/T) 


500 


70 


Antiaircraft unit (four 75-mm) 


175 


25 


A/A Machine-gun unit (sixteen 




20-mm) _ 


300 


50 


Engineer unit. _ 


500 


60 


Transport unit 


1, 500 


350 


Medical unit. . 


285 


50 


Total . 


10, 500 


1, 850 



21. GROUPS, BRIGADES, AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS, a. General. The Japanese 
have several varieties of organizations, all of which 
have been designed to fit particular operational 
conditions and requirements. 

b. Cavalry groups and cavalry brigades. 

(1) General. Japanese cavalry groups consist of 
two cavalry brigades, signal units, and trains. 

(2) Organization oj cavalry brigade. 




Figure 52. 



(3) Antiaircraft and antitank units have also 
been reported as forming part of these brigades. 
The total strength of the cavalry brigade has been 
reported to he about 5,000 to 6,000. 

c. Independent infantry groups. The nor- 
mal infantry group is sometimes found to be inde- 
pendent — that is, it has three infantry regiments 
without supporting arms and services. 

d. Independent infantry brigades. In addi- 
tion to the infantry brigades assigned to the “special” 
division (see fig. 14) the Japanese have a number of 
independent infantry brigades. These brigades 
consist of four independent infantry battalions and a 
signal unit. Their estimated strength is 4,900. 

e. Independent mixed brigades. (1) Gen- 
eral. The Japanese independent mixed brigades, as 
they were formed in China in 1937-38 for garrison 
and antiguerrilla duties, are believed to be organized 
as follows: 
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I CG — Major general 



Ind 
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Arty 
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Sig 


Inf 
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Inf 


Inf 
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Unit 


Unit 


Unit 


Bn 


Bn 


Bn 


Bn 


Bn 









Figure 53. 



The battalions consist of 3 or 4 companies, and 
their strength has been reported to be about 700 
to 900 men. Other units are thought to be compara- 
tively small. The total strength of these brigades 
has been variously reported at between 6,000 to 
10,000 men. Several of these independent mixed 
brigades recently have been converted into infantry 
divisions, and it is believed that this process of 
conversion still may be in operation. 

(2) Independent mixed brigades { motorized ). 
At about the time of the outbreak of the present 
war the Japanese began to form independent mixed 
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brigades for a different purpose from those which 
existed in China. These brigades were shock troops 
and included tanks, antiaircraft guns, and medium 
artillery. The infantry element was an infantry 
regiment of three battalions each of four companies. 
At least one of these brigades is known to have 
been motorized. Its organization follows: 



HEADQUARTERS (175) 
55 VEHICLES 



CG — Major General 



Ind MB 




Ind MB 


Inf 




Arty 


Rcgt 




Unit 


(3,800) 




(640) 
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(12 Fid 
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(100 v) 



Ind MB 
Engr 
Unit 
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(60 v) 



Ind MB 
Tl< Unit 
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(22 Med 
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Tl<», 15 It 
Tit*, a <0 
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Ind MB 
AA 
Unit 
(290) 
(16 20- 
mm Mach 
Cannon) 
(50 v) 



Ind Med MB 
Unit (180) 
(30 v) 



Total strength approximately 7,300. 
Figure 54. 



f. Amphibious brigades. (1) General. A 
new type of unit has recently made its appearance. 
It is composed of a headquarters and 3 battalions 
and its strength is about 3,200. A battalion de- 
scribed by the Japanese follows: 

(2) Organization. 




( 195 ) ( 195 ) ( 195 ) ( 155 ) ( 120 ) ( 65 ) 

Figure 55. 



The rifle companies were composed of three rifle 
platoons, of five sections each, a trench mortar pla- 
toon, and a heavy weapons platoon. The trench 
mortar company consisted of three platoons of four 
sections each, while the gun company had three 
mountain and two antitank guns. The 1st Amphibi- 
ous Brigade had supporting artillery tank, engineer, 
machine cannon, and signal units directly under 
brigade headquarters, bringing total personnel 
strength to about 4,000. The brigade was com- 
manded by a major general. 



22. BORDER AND INDEPENDENT GAR- 
RISON UNITS, a. Border garrisons. Border 
garrisons are commanded either by major generals 
or colonels and vary in size. No. 1 Border Garri- 
son, for example, is divided into four sectors, each 
under the command of a colonel. Each sector con- 
tains an infantry unit, an artillery unit, and an en- 
gineer unit. Most of the other border garrisons are 
not subdivided into sectors and contain only the 
three units, the infantry and artillery units being 
commanded by lieutenant colonels, and the engi- 
neer units by captains. It may be assumed that 
these infantry units are roughly equivalent to bat- 
talions. At present all the border garrisons are 
located in Manchuria. 

b. Independent garrisons. Independent gar- 
rison units usually are commanded by major gen- 
erals, although one or two are commanded by 
colonels. They contain three or four infantry 
battalions, but apparently no supporting arms or 
services. They are employed in rear areas. 

23. FORTRESSES, a. General. The coastal 
defense fortresses in the Japanese Empire are to be 
found in Japan Proper. Korea, Formosa, the Bonin 
Islands, the Ryukyu Islands, the Pescadores, and 
Manchuria. These fortresses are commanded by 
officers ranging from lieutenant general to colonel, 
according to importance of the fortress. The fort- 
ress commander is responsible either to the com- 
mander of the army district or to the army 
commander in the area concerned. Fortification 
construction comes under the Fortifications Direc- 
torate which is responsible to the Chief of Staff. 

b. Organization. The normal organization of 
fortresses is believed to be — 

Headquarters : 

One heavy artillery regiment or battalion. 

One or more infantry battalions. 

Construction and port engineers. 

Signal units. 

A A units. 

Armament includes coastal guns ranging from 4.7- 
inch to 12-inch caliber. It is probable that there 
are also 14- and 16-inch guns in some units 

C. The following are Japanese fortified zones: 



Name of fortress 


Area 


Rank of commanding officer 


Division or army command 


Amami Oshima 




Oolonel 


Western Dist. Army. 


Bonins. - - 


Major general 






Major general 


Korean Armv. 






Colonel 


Western Dist. Armv. 


Funauke _ 


Rvukvus 


Colonel 


Western Dist. Armv. 








Western Dist. Armv 


Iki 




Major general 
Major general 


Western Dist. Army. 
Formosan Armv. 


Keeking 




Maizuru _ 




Colonel.. 


Central Dist. Armv 


Nagasaki _ _ 


Japan.. . 


Major general . 


Western Dist. Armv. 


Nakagusuku Bar 


Ryukviis _ 


Colonel 


Western Dist. Armv. 


North Kuriles 
Pescadores 


Japan 

Off Formosa . . ... 


Colonel 

Major general 


Northern Area Army. 


Port Arthur.. 


Manchuria 


Lt. general 


Kwantung Army. 
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Name of fortress 


Area 


Rank of commanding officer 


Division or army command 


Rashin 


Korea __ . _ 




Korean Army. 

Korean Army. 
Western Dist. Army. 
Northern Area Army. 
Formosan Army. 
Eastern Dist. Army. 
Northern Area Army. 
Western Dist. Army. 
Central Dist. Army. 


Reisui _ 


Korea 




Shimonoseki . _ 


.Japan _ __ 




Sova _ _ 


Hokkaido. _ _ 




Takao 


Formosa. 




Tokvo Bay _ _ 


Japan 




Tsugaru-Hakodate . __ 


Japan _ _ 




Tsushima .. 


Japan. 




Yura _ _ _ 


Japan _ __ 












Section II. ARMS (NONDIYISIONAL) 



1. INFANTRY, a. Independent infantry 
regiments and battalions. (1) The independ- 
ent infantry regiment or battalion basically will be 
the same unit as that shown under divisional in- 
fantry, modified to perform such special duties 
as may be required. 

(2) Independent mixed regiments. A few units 
known as independent mixed regiments exist. It is 
believed that they are independent infantry regi- 
ments into which small elements of artillery, engi- 
neers. etc., have been incorporated. 

b. Independent infantry mortar units, 
(ll There are two types of mortar units, the in- 
fantry mortar units (Hakugeki tail, and the artil- 
lery mortar unit (Kyuho tai). The former, com- 
manded by infantry officers, are mobile units; the 
latter, commanded by artillery officers, are prob- 
ably siege, or heavy, semifixed, defense units. It 
is possible that the independent infantry mortar 
regiment is largely an administrative or training 
unit, for only independent battalions so far have 
been encountered in the field. 

(2) Organization. The independent infantry 
mortar battalion is organized as follows: 



Obs Seel 



HEADQUARTERS 



Comd — Col or Lt Col 



n_ 



Sig Sect 



Co 




Co 




Co 



Hq 



I 

Obs Sect 



: — i .. 

Sig Sect 



(each sect one mortar, five men) 

Figure 56. 

T Hg total sticngtli of the battalion is approximately 
900 men, and its armament 36 mortars. 

2. CAVALRY, a. The cavalry regiment. The 

nondivisional cavalry regiment is believed to consist 
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of a headquarters with a signal section, ammunition 
train and transport, four rifle and saber companies, 
and a machine-gun company. The organization of 
rifle and saber companies is identical with that of 
the division cavalry regiment. The machine-gun 
company has four platoons, of two machine guns 
each, and a fifth platoon with eight antitank guns. 
This type of regiment is found in the independent 
cavalry brigades, 
b. Organization. 



REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 
SIGNAL SECT 
AMMUNITION SECT 
REQUIRED TRAIN 
300 



r a s 

Troop 

180 




R & S 

Troop 

180 




R a S 

Troop 

180 




R a S 

Troop 

180 
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Figure 57. 

3. TANKS, a. Tank regiment. These units 
have been reported to have a headquarters, 3 or 4 
companies, a regimental ammunition train, and a 
total strength of 800 to 850 men equipped with 85 
to 95 light and medium tanks. 

( I ) Organization. 
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Figure 58. 
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(2) Variant. There are indications that a differ- 
ent organization for the regiment exists, consisting 
of a headquarters, 1 light-tank company (10 light 
tanks) , 2 medium-tank companies (each with 10 
medium tanks and 2 light tanks ) , and a regimental 
train. The total strength is estimated at 700 officers 
and enlisted men with approximately 60 tanks. 

b. Cavalry-brigade tank unit. Cavalry-bri- 
gade tank units are reported to consist of a head- 
quarters, 2 companies of light tanks, and a unit 
train. The companies are of 3 platoons each and 
include 10 light tanks and a company ammunition 
train. The unit ammunition train carries chemical 
warfare material and has 6 reserve light tanks. The 
total personnel strength of the unit is about 350 
officers and enlisted men equipped with 30 tanks. 
There are about 80 trucks included in the trains. 

c. Independent mixed-brigade tank unit. 
The organization of this type unit is believed to in- 
clude a headquarters, 3 light-tank companies, 1 
medium-tank company, 1 light-armored-car com- 
pany, and a combat train. It is reported to have a 
total of about 20 medium and 65 light tanks, 25 
armored cars, and a personnel strength of about 
970 men. 

d. Independent tank companies. Reports 
have been received of independent tank companies. 
These may be tank companies, either light or me- 
dium, detached from a tank regiment for temporarily 
independent operations. 

e. Independent light-armored-car (tank- 
ette) companies. These independent companies 
are divided into two categories by the Japanese, one 
type being listed as Sokosha (armored vehicle) 
companies and the second as Keisokosha (light 
armored vehicle! companies. It is possible that 
both types are equipped with armored cars, but it is 
believed that tankettes have been substituted for 
those vehicles. In either case the company is believed 
to number approximately 130 officers and enlisted 
men, divided into a headquarters, four platoons, and 
a company train, with 17 tankettes or armored cars. 

I. ARTILLERY, a. Field artillery. A few 

independent field artillery regiments and battalions 
have been identified. Their organization is be- 
lieved to be similar to that of the field artillery 
regiment or battalion in the standard divisions, ex- 
cept that the regiment may have only two battalions. 

b. Mountain artillery. These units are or- 
ganized into independent regiments and battalions. 

(1) The regiment. The regiment is commanded 
by a colonel or lieutenant colonel. It consists of a 
headquarters, a regimental train, 2 battalions (each 
with three companies), and a battalion train. The 
regimental strength is approximately 2,500 officers 
and enlisted men. A regiment seen in action op- 
erated approximately 1,500 strong, although it had 
left most of its horses and large parts of its train in 
rear areas. Units were as follows: 

(a) Regimental headquarters and field train 
originally consisted of about 750 officers and en- 



listed men : battalion headquarters, of approximately 
230 officers and enlisted men. 

( b ) Each company had approximately 185 offi- 
cers and enlisted men, divided into 2 gun platoons 
and an ammunition platoon. The first gun platoon 
had 2 guns while the second had only 1 gun and a 
pioneer squad. (Normal armament is believed to 
be four guns to a company.) 

(c) The battalion field train had about 140 offi- 
cers and enlisted men. (Overstrength in headquar- 
ters was presumably attributable to the necessity of 
manhandling the equipment.) 

(2) The battalion. The independent mountain 
artillery battalion is believed to be identical with 
the battalion of the independent regiment. It has a 
total strength of some 925 officers and enlisted men. 
In operations the strength has fallen as low as 500. 

c. Medium artillery. (1) The regiment. There 
are several types of medium artillery regiments in 
the Japanese Army. One type of unit encountered 
was organized into a regimental headquarters; a 
regimental train; and 2 battalions, each of 3 firing 
companies and a train. The regiment was equipped 
with 24 tractor-drawn Type “96” 150-mm howitzers 
and numbered approximately 1,500 officers and en- 
listed men. 

(2) Organization. 




(Each Co 4 — 1 50-mm howitzers) 



Figure 59. 

(3) Variants. It is likely that other regiments 
are equipped throughout with 105-mm guns, or are 
mixed and have one battalion of guns and one of 
howitzers. The 105-mm gun battalion has been 
reported to have only two companies of four guns 
each. 

(4) Fi gures of strength for medium artillery reg- 
iments equipped with the older horse-drawn 150- 
mm how itzer would necessarily be higher than those 
quoted above and might be expected to approxi- 
mate 2,300 officers and enlisted men. 

(5) The battalion. Medium artillery also is or- 
ganized into independent battalions. I he organiza- 
tion and armament of such units probably approxi- 
mates that of the battalion of the regiment. 

d. Heavy artillery. (1) General. Japanese 
heavy artillery units fall into two categories, mo- 
bile and fixed. Some fixed heavy artillery units 
were designed originally to fulfill a coast defense 
role for the Japanese Empire. Some, however, also 
are located to protect strategic centers farther afield. 
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(2) Organization. The following four types of 
heavy artillery regiment organization have been re- 
ported. but the details are not confirmed. 

( a ) Headquarters and train. 

2 battalions. 

2 companies, four 240-mm howitzers. 

Total regiment 1.533 men. sixteen 240-mm 
howitzers, 95 motor vehicles. 

( b ) Headquarters. 

2 companies, four 240-mm howitzers, tractor- 
drawn. 

Regimental ammunition train. 

Total regiment 789 men, eight 240-mm how- 
itzers, tractor-drawn, 167 motor vehicles 
(includes 52 tractors). 

(c) Headquarters. 

2 companies, two 300-mm mortars. 

Total regiment 623 men, four 300-mm mor- 
tars, 40 vehicles. 

(d) Headquarters. 

Regimental train. 

2 companies, four 150-mm guns. 

Total regiment, 637 men, eight 150-mm guns, 
tractor-drawn, 115 vehicles. 

e. Antiaircraft artillery. (1) General. Jap- 
anese antiaircraft artillery is organized into bri- 
gades, regiments, battalions, and companies. In ad- 
dition there are searchlight and other miscellaneous 
units. 

(2) The brigade. These are apparently assigned 
one to each district army. They are commanded 
by general officers and composed of two or more 
antiaircraft regiments. 

( 3 ) The regiment. The regiment is believed to 
consist of two battalions, a company of light anti- 
aircraft and a searchlight battalion. 

(4) The battalion. The antiaircraft battalion has 
alternative organizations; one giving it a main ar- 
mament of eighteen 75-mm guns, and the other 
twelve 75-mm guns. (It is believed that some units 
may be equipped with larger caliber antiaircraft 
guns.) 

(a) The 18-gun battalion. 

1. T his battalion consists of a headquarters, 
3 firing companies and a battalion 
train. Tabular strength of the unit 
is approximately 575 officers and en- 
listed men. with eighteen 75-mm anti- 
aircraft guns and 6 to 9 machine 
guns. 



2. Organization. 




Figure 60. 



3. The battalion is commanded by a lieuten- 

ant colonel; headquarters and train 
number some 155 officers and en- 
listed men. It has been found, how- 
ever, that these units may enter op- 
erations overstrength, the reason for 
this addition being apparently the in- 
clusion of an extra number of anti- 
aircraft machine guns. Thus one bat- 
talion headquarters and train oper- 
ated with 210 officers and enlisted 
men equipped with 16 machine guns. 

4. Strength for the company is approxi- 

mately 140 with an armament of six 
75-mm antiaircraft guns and 2 ma- 
chine guns. These units also have 
been seen in operations well over- 
strength and with additional machine 
guns. 

( b ) The 12-gun battalion. The organization of 
this unit is similar to that outlined above, except 
that each platoon has only two 75-mm guns, thereby 
reducing the battalion armament to 12 guns. Its 
total strength is estimated at 400 officers and men. 

(5) The independent [heavy) antiaircraft com- 
pany. These companies are similar in organization 
to those of the battalions. They may have either 
four or six 75-mm guns and include a train. 

(6) The machine cannon company, (a) Gen- 
eral. The machine cannon company normally con- 
sists of a headquarters, 3 platoons, and a train. 
Its strength, when motorized, is 160 men, and it 
has six 20-mm machine cannon and six 13-mrn ma- 
chine guns. The unit also may be horse-drawn or 
pack, in which cases the strength would be appro- 
priately increased. 
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( b ) Organization. 




(Nos 1 and 2 sections, each one 20-mm (Nos 3 and 4 sections, each one 1 3-mm 

machine cannon) machine gun) 



Figure 61. 

(c) Variants. There are variants of the above 
organization. The company may consist of 4 pla- 
toons with 2 machine cannons in each of the first 
3 platoons, and 6 machine guns in the fourth pla- 
toon. Alternatively, the armament of the unit may 
be increased from 12 to 16 weapons and the strength 
to 200. 

(7) Field searchlight battalion. The battalion is 
composed of a headquarters and 2 searchlight com- 
panies each of which is divided into a company 
headquarters and 2 platoons. The platoons are 
divided into 3 sections each equipped with a search- 
light and a sound locator. All equipment is car- 
ried on trucks. The total strength is about 450 men, 
12 searchlights, 12 sound locators, 50 motor vehicles. 

(8) Independent searchlight companies. These 
units are organized similarly to the company of the 
battalion. 

(9) Other antiaircraft units. Antiaircraft obser- 
vation units and barrage balloon units are known 
to exist, hut details of their organization are not 
available. Certain units are listed as field air 
defense units. They appear to he in the nature 
of group or higher organization headquarters, con- 
trolling all antiaircraft defense in a selected area, 
and have under their command antiaircraft batta- 
lions or companies, machine cannon units, search- 
light units, and possibly barrage balloon or anti- 
aircraft observation units. Their size will depend 
entirely upon the situation and the guns and equip- 
ment available. The larger units are commanded 
by major generals or colonels. 

(10) Independent mortar regiments and battal- 
ions ( artillery ). In addition to the independent 
“infantry” mortar regiments and battalions de- 
scribed in paragraph 1 b, there are other independ- 
ent mortar regiments and battalions which are 
commanded by artillerymen and probably are artil- 
lery units. The regiments may be composed of a 
headquarters and 2 or more battalions. The bat- 
talions are commanded by majors or captains and 
probably are divided into 3 companies. 

(11) Shipping artillery. Japanese shipping ar- 
tillery regiments are designed to afford transports 
and other shipping protection from attack by air- 



craft or submarines. The regiment normally is 
composed of a headquarters and 12 companies, but 
the 2 regiments encountered have included 6 or more 
additional companies. Tabular organization calls 
for about 2,300 men to the regiment and about 190 
men per company; operating strengths have been 
about 150 men per company. Companies include 
antiaircraft gun companies (six 75-mm AA guns 
each), 75-mm field artillery companies (four 75- 
mm field guns each), and machine cannon com- 
panies (six 20-mm machine cannons). They are 
organized into headquarters, including observation 
and signal squads, gun platoons, and gun squads. 
Units usually are broken up to operate in small de- 
tachments. Two field artillery gun sections and 
two machine cannon sections frequently are as- 
signed as the complement of small army transports. 

(12 1 Artillery intelligence units ( sound and 
flash), (a)' Artillery intelligence regiments. 

1. General. The regiment is commanded by 

a lieutenant colonel and is divided 
into a headquarters group, a survey 
unit, a plotting unit, and a sound de- 
tector unit. When horse-drawn, it is 
believed to number approximately 
675 officers and men. 

2. Organization. 




j Survey | | Survey | | Survey J J Computing J 



Figure 62. 

(b) Observation balloon regiments and com- 
panies. The Japanese are known to have balloon 
regiments and companies, and such units were em- 
ployed to give artillery observation during the final 
assault on Singapore. A motorized balloon com- 
pany is reported to have a strength of approximately 
145 personnel, 23 motor vehicles, and 1 observation 
balloon. 

5. ANTITANK UNITS, a. General. Apart 
from the antitank gun units included in infantry or- 
ganizations, there are a number of independent 
antitank gun battalions and companies as well as 
cavalry brigade antitank units. Antiaircraft units, 
especially machine cannon companies, are designed 
to fulfill a dual-purpose role. 

b. Independent antitank battalion. (1) 

General. The battalion is an 18-gun unit, with a 
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strength of about 500 officers and men. It has been 
seen to operate with as few as 350. It may be 
motorized, horse-drawn, or pack. 

(2) Organization ( motorized ) . 

Battalion 

Commanding officer 

Headquarters 55 officers — 45 

men. 

Headquarters section- 4 officers — 21 

men. 

Transport section 24 men. 

3 Independent anti- 5 officers — 121 
tank companies. men, six 37- 

or 47-mm AT 
guns, 15 ve- 
hicles. 

Headquarters section- 1 officer — 20 

men. 

3 gun platoons 1 officer — 24 

men, two 37- 
or 47-mm AT 
guns. 

2 gun squads 11 men. one 37- 

or 47-mm AT 
gun. 

1 ammunition pla- 10 officers — 29 
toon. men. 

1 Battalion ammuni- 1 officer — 61 
tion train. men. 

(31 Its total strength is 490 men and it has 
eighteen 37- or 47-mm AT guns, and 67 motor ve- 
hicles. The above personnel figure should be in- 
creased for horse-drawn or pack units. 

c. Independent antitank company. The in- 
dependent company is 6- or 8-gun unit, and, as in 
the case of the battalion, it may be motorized, horse- 
drawn, or pack. The organization of the 8-gun 
unit is shown below. 
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Figure 63. 



(1) As a pack unit, the company has 250 men, 
eight 37-mm guns, 2 light machine guns, 5 riding 
horses and 76 pack horses. As a horse-drawn unit, 
the armament would be similar, but the exact 
strength figure is unknown. 

(2) Asa motorized unit, the company might num- 
ber 180 to 200 and be armed with eight 37-mm or 
47-mm guns. 

(3) Six-gun units are generally similar, with 
strength decreased proportionately. 

d. Cavalry brigade antitank unit. The anti- 



tank unit of the cavalry brigade consists of three fir- 
ing platoons, each of two 37-mm or 47-mm guns, and 
an ammunition platoon. The total strength is about 
140 officers and men with six 37-mm or 47-mm guns. 



6. ENGINEERS, a. Engineer groups. These 
are administrative units commanded by a general 
officer. They supervise engineer activity and con- 
trol independent engineer units in a theater of op- 
erations. 

b. Independent engineer regiments. These 
units are often attached to divisions in the field. 
They are divided into the following six different 
types according to the principal function they ful- 



fill: 

Type Function 

‘A KO Open warfare. 

‘B OTSU Position warfare. 

‘C’ HEI Heavy bridge building. 

‘D ? BO Shipping-landing operations. 

‘E’TEI R iver crossing. 

‘F KI Attacking pillboxes and special 

firing positions. 



They are similar in general organization, consisting 
of a regimental headquarters, 3 companies, and a 
material platoon. The tabular strength of each is 
approximately 1,000 men. The commanding offi- 
cer is a colonel or lieutenant colonel. Companies 
are composed of 4 platoons of 4 or more squads 
each and average 250 to 300 men. The number of 
motor trucks varies. Personnel carry rifles and 
probably some light machine guns. It has been 
noted that regiments are prepared to undertake spe- 
cial duties other than those for which they are 
designated. 

c. Independent engineer battalions. These 
are known to exist. They are commanded by lieu- 
tenant colonels or majors. 

d. Independent engineer companies. These 
units consist of a headquarters and 2 platoons of 3 
or 4 sections each. One unit had an operational 
strength of approximately 165 officers and men. 

e. Field road construction units. These are 
engineer troops organized into a unit of a head- 
quarters and 2 or 3 companies. Duties are general 
construction, particularly of roads and airfields. 
Units are commanded by lieutenant colonels and 
majors; companies are estimated to have about 125 
officers and enlisted men. 

f. Bridge-building and river-crossing ma- 
terial companies. These units consist of person- 
nel and equipment for bridge building and river 
crossings. Strengths vary from 250 to 600. depend- 
ing upon whether they are draft or motorized 

g. Construction-duty companies. (See ship 

ping units, anchorages, sec. Ill, par 2 c., p. 50 j 



'■ \™M1CAL WARFARE, a. The Japanese 
aie known to have a chemical warfare service and 
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organized chemical warfare units. The division 
units previously have been discussed (see p. 1/m) . 
Besides these, gas battalions and independent gas 
companies are known to exist. The Japanese have 
used sternutatory or suffocating gas in China. They 
have established factories for poison gas manufac- 
ture, developed antigas measures, and issued an 
efficient gas mask to their services. They, there- 
fore, should be considered capable of gas warfare. 

b. Picked personnel from all Japanese units are 
trained in decontamination and antigas work. Al- 
though normally acting as regular troops, such per- 
sonnel are specially equipped to carry out chemical 
warfare duties; upon occasion they may be formed 
into temporary smoke (gas) units for the conduct 
of offensive chemical warfare. It is estimated that 
there are about 250 such men in an infantry regi- 
ment or its equivalent. 

8. AIRBORNE UNITS, a. General. The Jap 

anese Army raid-training department has experi- 
mented with airborne units, and it is probable that 
in addition to known parachute units some air- 
borne troops are available for service. The Japa- 
nese have referred to an airborne force composed 
of a glider force and parachute force but give no 
details. 

b. Parachute force. The parachute force has 
been described as composed of a headquarters, two 
parachute battalions, and an artillery unit. I otal 
strength is estimated to be about 1,750. 

c. Parachute battalion. The battalion is com- 
posed of a headquarters and 3 companies with a 
small nonflying supply section. Companies are of 
3 platoons, each of 2 rifle sections and 1 heavy- 
weapons section. A rifle section has 6 riflemen 
and an antitank group. The heavy-weapons section 
has a heavy machine gun section of 9 men, and a 
cannon section of 5 men. The total strength is esti- 
mated to be about 600 to 700. 




Figure 64. Organization. 
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Section III. SERVICES (NON- 
DIVISIONAL) 

1. GENERAL. The services of the Japanese 
Army are: 

Intendance. 

Technical, including ordnance. 

Medical. 

Veterinary. 

Judicial (legal). 

Military band. 

All services listed above are under control of the 
Ministry of War with lieutenant generals in com- 
mand. Although the Japanese consider transport 
and signal communications as line branches, they 
are grouped here with the services for convenience 
of discussion. 

2. TRANSPORT. Transport is divided into road 
(animal and mountain), railway, and water units. 

a. Road transport units. (1) General. Trans- 
port regiments of depot divisions form the source 
of personnel for division and independent transport 
regiments as well as for other units requiring trans- 
port personnel. 

(2) Field transport commands. (Yasen Yusobu I . 
These are usually commanded by major generals. 
They are administrative organizations probably 
controlling all independent transport units under 
an army command. 

(3) Field motor transport depots (Yasen Jido- 
shasho). These are usually under command of a 
colonel or lieutenant colonel, except in the larger 
theaters of operations (Asiatic Mainland) where a 
major general commands. They are believed to be 
administrative units responsible for storage, main- 
tenance, and control of motor transport in a given 
operational area. 

( 4 ) I ndependent transport regiments (horse) . 
These are estimated to number about 3,000 officers 
and men. Commanded by a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel, they are composed of a headquarters and 
from 4 to 8 draft or pack transport companies. 

(5) Motor transport regiments. These consist of 
about 1,500 officers and men with 300 vehicles. 
They are commanded by a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel. 

(6) Independent transport battalions (horse). 
These are estimated at about 1,700 officers and 
enlisted men and usually are commanded by ma- 
jors. They are composed of a headquarters and 3 
to 4 draft or pack transport companies. 

(7) Independent motor transport battalions. 
These are estimated at about 800 officers and en- 
listed men divided into a headquarters and three 
companies. Usually commanded by majors, they 
are believed to be equipped with about 150 one and 
one-half ton trucks. 

1 8 ) Independent transport companies (horse). 
These are estimated at about 350 officers and en- 
listed men, and commanded by captains or first lieu- 
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tenants. They usually are equipped with about 200 
to 250 single-horse. 2-wheel, transportation carts 
(14-ton). 

(9) Independent motor transport companies. 
Estimated at about 175 officers and men and about 
50 trucks, these units are commanded by a captain 
or first lieutenant. They are divided into 3 platoons 
and a maintenance section, with the platoons con- 
sisting of 4 or 5 sections each. 

(10) Provisional transport units. Such units, 
formed by assigning combat or service elements 
other than transport to provisionally formed trans- 
port units, will be found operating behind the lines. 
Their size, organization, and equipment will vary 
depending upon their mission: after its completion 
they return to normal duties. 

(11) Line of communication transport super- 
vision detachments. These consist of military and 
civilian personnel, whose duties are to supervise and 
control locally commandeered transport. 

b. Railway units. (1) Railway commands 
( Tetsudo Bu ) , field railways (Yasen Tetsudo), spe- 
cial lailways (Tokusetsu Tetsudo ), and railway 
transport ( T etsudo Y uso I . These units are believed 
to maintain, control, and coordinate rail traffic in 
the larger theaters. They are composed of a head- 
quarters, one or more railway regiments, supply 
depots, and construction and operation units. They 
are commanded by general officers. 

(2) Railway regiments. The railway regiment 
consists of a headquarters, 4 battalions (2 compa- 
nies of 4 platoons), and a supply depot. Strength 
is approximately 2,500 officers and enlisted men, 
commanded by a colonel or lieutenant colonel. 
Such regiments are designed to operate and guard 
railways. 

(3) Armored train units. These are reported to 
consist of about 500 officers and enlisted men (in- 
fantry, artillery, and engineers) and to operate 
armored trains. 

c. Water (shipping) units. Water (shipping) 
units are headed by a sea transport headquarters 
in Japan. 

( 1 ) Branch offices, termed shipping groups, are 
situated at the principal base ports in theaters of op- 
erations. They control a variable number of ship- 
ping engineer regiments and debarkation units. 

12) Shipping engineer regiments. These units 
are the barge operators in the Japanese Army. 
They are equipped with the necessary landing craft 
and equipment for amphibious operations and move- 
ment of supplies and men. Organizational strength 
approximates 1,200 officers and enlisted men, di- 
vided into a headquarters and 3 companies of sev- 
eral sections each. A lieutenant colonel normally 
commands. The regiment is equipped with 150 to 
200 landing craft of all types. 

(3) Debarkation units. These include necessary 
personnel and equipment for the loading and un- 
loading of transports at the more forward bases 
or during landing operations. Strength is estimated 
at 1,000 officers and enlisted men. 



(4) Shipping transport commands {headquar- 
ters) . These, like shipping groups, are situated at 
the principal base ports, where they are responsible 
for the shipping installations at these bases. They 
also fuel vessels, store cargoes and, in conjunction 
with the Navy, plan and route sea transport in a 
given area. Size of the unit depends on the volume 
of shipping in the theater. 

(5) Shipping transport area units. These are 
variable sized units responsible for the armament 
and defense of vessels operating in a particular 
area. They control shipping ordnance, shipping 
antiaircraft artillery, and shipping signal units, de- 
tachments of which are assigned for the defense of 
intercommunication between vessels and convoys. 

(6) Anchorage units. These are believed com- 
posed of a headquarters and variable number of land 
duty, water duty, and construction duty companies. 
Respectively, these companies are probably a steve- 
dore company of approximately 350 officers and en- 
listed men, a barge and lighter operations company 
of the same strength, and a general construction engi- 
neer company probably also of the same strength. 

(7) Shipping transport battalions. The exist- 
ence of these units is known, hut details of their or- 
ganization are lacking. They are believed to oper- 
ate small sailing and motor craft. 

3. INTENDANCE, a. General. Intendance 

service is responsible for clothing, rations, forage, 
contracts, pay, and the upkeep of army buildings. 
It is a separate organization combining functions of 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps and Finance 
Department. It is under the control of the Intendance 
Bureau of the War Ministry. Intendance personnel 
are assigned to armies, divisions, and lower units, 
they also are found at various depots, factories, and 
other places requiring accounting and quarter- 
master services. 

b. Field freight depots. They are to be found 
functioning as units or split into branches along the 
lines of communication of armies. Each depot is 
responsible for the supply of several divisions. They 
store and supply rations, clothing, and other sup- 
plies. 

4. ORDNANCE (TECHNICAL SERVICE). 

a. General. Prior to organization of the technical 
service (Gijutsu Bui in 1941, ordnance duties in 
the Japanese Army were performed by personnel de- 
tailed from various branches, usually artillery and 
engineers, who functioned under general supervision 
of the ordnance bureau of the War Ministry. At 
present, however, ordnance personnel belong to the 
technical service. As the name implies, this service 
includes the various types of technicians in the army 
such as gunsmiths, mechanics, electricians, saddlers' 
etc., all of whom may be attached or assigned to units 
as required. 

b. Functions. Ordnance personnel are responsi- 
ble for providing arms, ammunition, engineer stores 
and supplies not furnished by the intendance service! 
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Ordnance functions are discharged in the field by 
field ordnance depots, stationed at principal rear 
bases. Size of these depots will vary according to 
the theater of operations, and branches will be 
found along the lines of communications. 

5. MEDICAL, a. General. The medical service 
is a separate service functioning under the medical 
bureau of the War Ministry. In addition to divi- 
sional medical service, the following units are known 
to exist: 

b. Casualty clearing stations. These are un- 
assigned medical units with a strength of approxi- 
mately 100 officers and enlisted men. They evacu- 
ate casualties from the division field hospitals to 
line of communication hospitals. 

c. Line of communication hospitals. These, 
with a strength of about 250 officers and enlisted 
men, can accommodate 500 to 1,000 patients. They 
consist of 2 sections and are usually found at rear 
bases or along the lines of communication. 

d. Army hospitals. These are larger hospitals 
of varying size generally situated well behind for- 
ward base areas. 

e. Base hospitals. In each home divisional dis- 
trict, there are hospitals to meet the requirements 
of the various units in peacetime. These, as well as 
private and other Government hospitals, are utilized 
as base hospitals during wartime. 

6. VETERINARY. This is a separate service 
which functions under the horse administration sec- 
tion, military administration bureau, of the War 
Ministry. A veterinary department or section is 
attached to the staff of armies, area armies, divisions, 
and other oversea commands, while detachments 
operate with all units containing animals. Veter- 
inary hospitals, with a staff of about 150 capable of 
handling 700 sick horses, and veterinary quarantine 
hospitals are found along the lines of communica- 
tion or at bases. 

7. SIGNAL, a. General. Before the war the 

functions of the signal corps were performed by 
communication units of the corps of engineers. In 
1941, however, an Inspectorate of Communications 
was set up directly subordinate to the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. This was tantamount to the 
establishment of a separate signal corps. Troops 
are classified as signal communication men. 

b. The signal regiment (army signal unit). 

(1) The regiment is composed of a headquarters, 
several wire companies (motor, draft, or pack) , sev- 
eral radio platoons (motor, draft, or pack), a fixed 
radio unit, a radio intercept unit, and a field pigeon 
unit. 

(2) The headquarters consists of about 120 offi- 
cers and enlisted men, and includes a transport sec- 
tion. a repair section, and an air-ground radio 
section. 

(3) The wire companies’ approximate strengths 
are 260 men draft, 320 pack, and 300 motor. They 



are believed to be equipped with 36 telephones and 
8 telegraph instruments. The draft and pack com- 
panies carry about 35 miles of wire, while the mo- 
tor companies carry 70 miles. Companies include 
a signal platoon, 3 maintenance platoons, and a 
transport platoon. 

(4) Radio platoons operate 1 radio station. They 
include draft, pack, or motor transportation, and 
are of 35 to 45 men in strength. 

(5) The fixed radio unit has a strength of about 
25 officers and enlisted men and operates a long 
distance radio station. 

(6) The radio intercept unit is divided into a 
headquarters with train, an intercept unit equipped 
with 6 receivers, and a direction-finder unit equipped 
with 4 direction finders. Its strength is approxi- 
mately 290 officers and enlisted men. 

(7) The pigeon unit has a headquarters of some 
20 officers and men, including a train, as well as 
several pigeon platoons. A platoon has about 50 
men and is divided into 3 sections, each equipped 
with 40 carrier pigeons. 

(8) Although complete signal regiments as out- 
lined above are likely to be found operating with 
the larger headquarters, it will be more usual to 
find their individual components operating as inde- 
pendent units on the line of communication or with 
smaller organizations in the field to supplement 
their signal networks. 

C. Shipping signal units are composed of a head- 
quarters and 2 companies. Personnel is assigned to 
maintain radio liaison between transports and ship- 
ping establishments. Companies have a strength of 
about 300, while the regiment totals 635 officers and 
men. 

d. The air signal unit is a company of about 320 
officers and enlisted men. It is divided into 3 pla- 
toons and is employed chiefly in maintaining com- 
munciations within an air brigade. The unit prob- 
ably also operates direction-finder apparatus. 

8. ARMY POSTAL SERVICE. The Japanese 
Army’s postal system operates through networks of 
central, field, and branch post offices set up in for- 
ward and rear areas. APO numbers evidently are 
assigned to localities, rather than to units, and re- 
main fixed. In certain instances field post offices 
may act as paying agencies for the army, in addi- 
tion to accepting and delivering military mail and 
handling postal money orders and military postal 
savings. A free air-mail service for army personnel 
is reported in operation. 

9. JUDICIAL. The judicial (legal) service of 
the Japanese Army formerly was entirely in the 
hands of civilians attached to various units. In 1941 
these civilians were commissioned in the Army, 
where they continue to perform their usual legal 
duties. 

10. MILITARY BAND. This service furnishes 
the personnel for the Japanese army bands. These 
bands do not appear to have any secondary duties. 
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Section IV. MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 

1. GENERAL. Military intelligence is a function 
of the 2nd Bureau, Army General Staff, headed by a 
major general. Intelligence of a more general nature 
flows to the High Command through a complex or- 
ganization, at the top of which is the Intelligence 
Department of the Imperial General Headquarters. 
In a subordinate position, there is also the Central 
Commission for Intelligence, a coordinating body 
which maintains contact with all government de- 
partments and disseminates information. Intelli- 
gence received from armed forces in the field is 
routed through the usual military channels to the 
2nd bureau of the General Staff. This purely mili- 
tary function resembles the system employed by other 
armies. 

2. COMBAT INTELLIGENCE. Intelligence 
officers are assigned to army, division, and regi- 
mental stalls. While they appear to have no perma- 
nently organized units for collecting combat intelli- 
gence, geographic areas are assigned to various 
regular units which are made responsible for the 
usual items of information sought in combat in- 
telligence. It is noteworthy that the Japanese re- 
cently have been stressing the amount of military 
information that can be gathered from prisoners of 
war and from captured documents. 

3. THE TOKUMU KIKAN (SPECIAL 
SERVICE AGENCY). This agency is believed 



to be directly under orders of the Imperial General 
Headquarters and organized into units which are as- 
signed only to armies or geographic areas. Espio- 
nage, counterespionage, propaganda, and fifth col- 
umn activities, together with a measure of under- 
cover supervision over occupied territories, appear 
to be principal duties of personnel of this agency. A 
major general was declared to be in command of the 
Tokumu Kikan organization at Canton in 1942. 
Close cooperation between the Tokumu Kikan and 
military police apparently can be effected when re- 
quired. inasmuch as counterespionage is included 
among the duties of the latter. (For details of the 
Japanese military police service, see chapter 6.) 

Section V. REORGANIZATION 

GENERAL. — Many indications show that the 
Japanese Army is in the process of reorganizing and 
modernizing various units. Some of this moderni- 
zation program has been accomplished and it must 
be expected that there will be continued progress. 
On the other hand there are definite limitations to 
the speed with which equipment can be obtained 
and distributed, and personnel indoctrinated and 
trained. It is believed, therefore, that while there 
will be a gradual increase in the number of the 
stronger and more modern units the bulk of the 
army will continue to be composed, as it is at present, 
largely of average organizations such as have been 
described. 
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JAPANESE AIR SERVICE 



Section I. GENERAL 

GENERAL. Japan does nol have an independent 
Air Service. The Japanese Army Air Service is an 
integral part of the Army, while the Japanese Naval 
Air Service is organized independently as an integral 
part of the Navy. The Emperor, through Imperial 
Headquarters, controls the Japanese Army Air 
Service. Such control involves three agencies: The 
Army General Staff, The War Ministry, and the 
Inspector General of Aviation. The Japanese Navy 
Air Service also is controlled by the Emperor through 
Imperial Headquarters and involves three agencies: 
The Navy General Staff, The Navy Ministry, and 
Naval Aviation Headquarters. This chapter will 
cover the Japanese Army Air Service organization 
only. 

Section II. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
JAPANESE ARMY AIR SERVICE 

1. ORGANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE 
HIGH COMMAND, a. Inspector General 
of Aviation (Rikugun Koku Sokambu). The 



Inspector General of Aviation is directly responsi- 
ble to the Emperor for matters pertaining to air 
training, while in other respects he is subordinate 
to the “Big Three” (Chief of General Staff, Minister 
of War, and Inspector General of Military Train- 
ing). (See chart in fig. 65.) The War Minister 
holds the Inspector General of Aviation responsible 
in matters pertaining to personnel and military ad- 
ministration, and the Inspector General of Aviation 
is responsible for operations to the Chief of the 
General Staff. 

b. Aviation headquarters (Koku Hombu). 

The office of Chief of Aviation Headquarters ante- 
dates the Inspector General of Aviation by 3 years. 
This post is a subordinate agency under the Minister 
of War. The principal functions of the Aviation 
Headquarters agency would appear to be largely 
procurement and supply. 

2. LOWER ECHELON ORGANIZATION 
OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AIR SERV- 
ICE. Air Army (Kokug'im.) The Japanese 
Army Air Service is organized into five known Air 
Armies, each having clearly defined areas, and func- 




Figitre 65. Intel -relation oj Japan's Air and Ground Armies. 
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tioning as an administrative headquarters for its 
tactical units. The tactical organization in an Air 
Army is explained in paragraph 3. Coordination 
between air and ground forces is obtained by placing 
the Air Army under the command of the theater 
commander. This enables him to control opera- 
tionally both air and ground forces. 

3. TACTICAL ORGANIZATION, a. Air di- 
vision (Hikoshidan). The largest tactical organ- 
ization in the chain of command in the Japanese 
Army Air Service is known as an air division. Such 
a division exercises both operational and adminis- 
trative control over lower air units in its command. 

b. Air brigade (Hikodan). Subordinate to 
the air division is a tactical force known as the air 
brigade. There are normally two or more air bri- 
gades under the command of an air division. The 
air brigade is a very mobile operational organiza- 
tion and is flexible in its composition. It has a small 
headquarters, the officers of which are concerned 
principally with tactical operations. The usual 
combat strength consists of 3 or 4 air regiments with 
each regiment almost invariably equipped with one 
type of aircraft, such as fighters, light bombers, or 
medium bombers. 

c. Air regiments (Hikosentai). The next 
lower unit of an air brigade is called an air regi- 
ment. three or four of which compose the strength 
of a brigade. The air regiment is the basic opera- 
tional unit in the organization of the Japanese Army 
Air Service. It is composed of three or more squad- 
rons. A squadron is called a Chutai. The actual 
strength or striking force in an air regiment depends 
upon the type of aircraft in the unit. 

d. Air company (Hiko Chutai). Operational 
combat units in an air regiment are called air com- 
panies. The normal strength of an air company is 
9 aircraft, divided into 3 sections (Hentai) of 3 
aircraft each. 

g. Independent air units or air companies 
(Bokuritsu Hikotai or Hikochutai). There is 
some evidence to indicate that independent air units 
are attached either to air armies or to the head- 
quarters of an air division. Although several of 
these units have been identified, their function is not 
clear. It is believed that they are detailed for non- 
operational duty and may prepare special studies on 
long distance reconnaissance, meteorological flights, 
army cooperation, and perhaps antisubmarine patrol! 
Although these units have been considered nonopera- 
tional, recent information would tend to indicate 
that such units actually may be participating in or 
controlling operations and may possibly be equipped 
with aircraft. There is also a possibility that an 
independent air squadron may be attached to either 
an air division or to air brigade headquarters. To 
date the evidence fails to clarify the functions of 
these units, but it is assumed that they are engaged 
m tactical reconnaissance. There is some evidence, 
howevei , that such a unit may function as ground 
support in cooperation with the Army, indicating a 
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possibility that in some cases it may be an Army 
cooperation unit. It is assumed that the normal 
strength of an independent air squadron is 9 air- 
craft, with the possibility that these may be fighter, 
light bomber, medium bomber, or reconnaissance 
types. 

f. Direct-cooperation air units (Chokkyo 
Hikotai). Information so far obtained fails to dis- 
close the function of a direct-cooperation air unit, 
but it is assumed that these units operate either in 
support of ground forces or as liaison. Some of 
these units have been named for the district army to 
which they are attached. 

g. Air intelligence regiment or unit (Koku 
Joho Rentai or Tai). Intelligence organizations 
have been identified: namely, the air intelligence 
regiment, and air intelligence units, but little is 
known of their functions. It is assumed that the 
air intelligence regiment is attached to an air divi- 
sion, witlr detachments of air intelligence units in 
the forward areas, and that all these units are en- 
gaged in collecting, evaluating, and disseminating 
intelligence as well as reporting on weather. 




Figure 66. Lower Echelon Organization. 



4. SERVICE UNITS IN JAPANESE 
ARMY AIR FORCES, a. Air sector head- 
quarters (Koku Chiku Shireibu). Presumably 
this organization is the highest level in the com- 
mand of the service units in the Japanese Army Air 
Forces. It is assumed that each air brigade has an 
air sector headquarters responsible for all admin- 
istration, fuel supplies, ground stores, and aircraft 
maintenance. This organization is comparable with 




Air Signal Regiment 
(Koku Tsushin 
Renfai) 
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the Air Service Command in the United States Army 
Air Forces. 

b. Airfield battalion (Hikojo Daitai). 

This unit is a component and subsidiary unit of 
the air sector headquarters. Its function is to per- 
form ground duties for an air regiment. The or- 
ganization is three-fold; an aircraft maintenance 
unit, a guards section, and a supply section. The 
maintenance section’s chief function is aircraft main- 
tenance, while the supply section is responsible for 
maintaining supplies and transporting them from 
dumps to the airfields. The purpose of the guard 
section is to relieve the infantry troops from the 
duty of protecting airfields. 

c. Airfield companies (Hikojo Chutai). 
These units are subordinate to the air sector head- 
quarters and perform the same function as an air- 
field battalion, but on a smaller scale. 

d. Field airfield construction units (Yasen 
Hikojo Setteitai). It is known that these units do 
exist, but little is known of their function or or- 
ganization. It is assumed that as the name implies, 
their principal function would be airfield construc- 
tion. 

e. Field air repair depots (Yasen Koku 
Shurisho). It is assumed that these units are or- 
ganized to do third or fourth echelon aircraft repaii 
work. Information indicates that this organization 
has several units or branches which make minor air- 
craft repairs in the forward areas. 

f. Air signal regiments or units (Koku 
Tsushin Rentai or Tai). Signal requirements of 
the operational units are handled presumably by air 
signal regiments, air signal units, or air signal com- 
panies. Although these units exist, little informa- 
tion relative to their organization is known. 

g. Navigational aid regiments (Kosuku 
Rentai). These are believed to operate control bea- 
cons, direction-finding stations, etc., and are believed 
to be attached to the air sector headquarters. 

h. Mobile air repair section (Ido Koku 
Shurihan). Some of these units are known to 
exist, and it is assumed that they are equipped with 
mobile machine shops to make repairs to damaged 
aircraft. 

5. SUPPLY. Some separate units appear to be 
charged with the delivery of aircraft, bombs, am- 
munition, etc., in bulk to operational theaters and 
with the repair of damaged aircraft. Practically 
no organizational data concerning them have been 
found. They are listed below in the approximate 
order of their importance: 

Air main depot (Koku Honsho) . 

Air branch de- 
pot (Koku Shisho ). 

Air subdepot 1 K5ku Bunsho ) . 

Field air depot (Yasen Kokusho). 

Field air supply 

depot (Yasen Koku Hokyusho I . 



Field air replace- 
ment unit (Yasen Hoju Hikotai) . 

Field airfield con- 
struction unit. (Yasen Hikojo Setteitai). 
Mobile air repair 

section (Ido Koku Shurihan) . 

Shipping air de- 
pot (Sempaku Kokusho). 



6. UNIT DESIGATIONS, AND EQUIVA- 



LENTS. 


Romanized 

form 


Translation 


Ab- 

brevi- 

ation 


Closest United States equiv- 
alent (by function) 








Flight. 

Squadron. 

Group. 

Wing or division. 

Numbered air force. 

Theater or allied air force 
(strategic and tactical). 


Hiko Chutai. _ - 

Hiko Sentai 

Hikodan 

Hiko Shidan. . 
Kokugun 


Air Company. 
Air Regiment.— 

Air Brigade 

Air Division. . _ 
A ir Army 


FR 

FB 

FD 

FA 



Section III. STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 

1. GENERAL. Strategic doctrines are based 
upon the national policy. The strategic function 
of all arms is to implement the national mission by 
maintenance of control of all territory within the 
Japanese sphere of conquest. The Japanese Air 
Forces have been assigned a role of greatest im- 
portance in attaining these objectives. 

a. Naval Air Service. The Japanese Naval Air 
Service was organized originally as a highly effective 
striking weapon, with light maneuverable aircraft 
of high performance characteristics that were well 
adapted to support swift thrusts by amphibious 
forces. The function of the air force in these opera- 
tions was to provide cover for the task forces in- 
volved, and, by swift surprise attacks, to destroy the 
opposing enemy air force on the ground or in the 
air, thereby clearing the way for landing operations. 
The Naval Air Service was equipped to operate 
either from carriers or from land bases and fre- 
quently has undertaken the permanent defense of 
land areas. 

b. Army Air Force. The Army Air Force has 
been assigned the function of providing support for 
the ground troops and conducting counter-air-force 
operations. 

C. Disposition. With the completion of Japan’s 
planned conquests in mid-1942, the Army and Naval 
Air Services were disposed for the strategic defense 
of the vast areas under her control. As the threat 
of war with the Soviet Union diminished, strength 
was reduced in Manchuria and in Japan, and dis- 
tributed along the perimeter of the newly acquired 
Empire, apparently in accord with relatively fixed 
predetermined commitments. These commitments 
were maintained fairly consistently until early 1944, 
when heavy Allied pressure, brought to bear simul- 
taneously on several fronts, forced a realignment. 

d. Mobility. The Japanese have achieved great 
mobility for their Air Forces by the construction of 
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many new airfields throughout their sphere of con- 
quest. Strength can be shifted quickly from one area 
to another on interior lines and. because of the 
availability of facilities in depth, can readily be 
withdrawn from sustained combat as occasion de- 
mands. 

e. Strategy. It may be assumed that the ulti- 
mate strategic objective of the Japanese Air Force 
will be to defend Japan itself and the inner zone. 
Meanwhile, until the vital parts of the Empire are 
threatened, both Army and Navy Air Services will 
give support to troops and naval forces only in de- 
fensive or offensive-defensive operations up to the 
point where their overall strength is not seriously 
impaired. 

f. Abandonment of perimeter defense. Con- 
sistent with this doctrine of strategic defense, the 
Japanese Air Forces have curtailed or abandoned 
the air support of ground troops at outlying points 
along the perimeter whenever the cost of such sup- 
port has become excessive. 

Section IV. JAPANESE AIR TACTICS 
1. BOMBING TACTICS, a. Formations. 

Japanese bombing tactics exemplify certain of their 
natural traits; courage, indifference to losses, and 
adherence to preconceived plans. Bombers usually 
have flown in multiples of 9 in a V of V’s, although 
occasionally attacks have been made in line abreast, 
with fighters weaving about in loose escort forma- 
tions. The formations encountered until the close 
of 1943 were 6 separate flat V’s, occasionally with 
one or two vacancies and often with 1 plane at the 
rear of the apex of the V ; a V of three 9-plane 
V’s, with the leading V 50 or 100 feet above the 
others, changing to a slightly staggered formation of 
1 V when 7 or 10 miles from the bomb release 
point; 3 flights of 9 bombers, successively stepped 
up 250 feet from port to starboard, and in line with 
fighters weaving about the formation; two 9-plane 
V of V’s, with the leading echelon highest and the 
left echelon next highest. 

b. Characteristics. Attacks were character- 
ized by a long approach in close formation, held per- 
sistently regardless of antiaircraft fire and/or fighter 
opposition. Bombs usually were dropped on a signal 
from the leader at altitudes ranging from 7,000 to 
26,000 feet, depending upon the nature of the tar- 
get and the opposition. Generally, the formation 
was well maintained until bombs were dropped, when 
it was loosened up somewhat. The flights then en- 
gaged in a series of surges up and down, losing and 
gaining about 500 feet in altitude. 

c. Reconnaissance. The Japanese usually pre- 
cede long-distance bombing missions by ample air 
reconnaissance. Scouting aircraft communicate 
with the home base by radio. Before the main 
bombing force leaves its base, alternative objectives 
are designated. Airfields are given high target 
priority. 

d. Evasion. Evasive tactics against antiaircraft 



fire are taken by maintaining altitude above the ef- 
fective range of such fire, by occasional changes 
in altitude, and by weaving in formation. 

e. Escort. Fighter escort on bomber missions 
varies according to the opposition expected and 
the number of fighters available. The position and 
escort technique of fighters protecting bomber for- 
mations constantly change. Frequently bombers 
are escorted by fighters above and behind the 
bomber formation. 

f. Follow-up. Bomber operations against im- 
portant targets have been characterized by repeated 
attacks and “follow-up” missions. Many of these 
attacks appear to have been made along the same 
route and at the same time each day, although not 
necessarily by the same type of formation. 

g. Tactical changes. By the close of 1943 the 
Japanese, finding themselves on the defensive in 
many theaters, were obliged to change their bomb- 
ing tactics. This resulted in: 

(1) Virtual abandonment of daylight horizontal 
bombing attacks on Allied land bases or convoy with 
air cover. 

(2) Adoption of dawn and dusk bombing by 
fighters, and night bombing by medium, torpedo, 
and dive bombers. 

(3) Improved efficiency and coordination in 
night torpedo and bombing attacks against Allied 
shipping en route and at anchor in advanced liases. 

2. DIVE BOMBING, a. General. Japanese 
dive-bombing attacks, most frequent and effective in 
the early months of the war, are largely directed 
against shipping and equipment on beachheads. 
The accuracy of Japanese dive bombing is not out- 
standing and has been affected by Allied antiair- 
craft fire and fighter interception. Numerous re- 
ports make it clear that damaged planes, particu- 
larly dive bombers, attempt to crash on their targets 
as a last resort. 

b. Formations. (1) The usual Japanese dive- 
bombing formations are in multiples of 3 as fol- 
lows: 3-plane Vs in line astern; in 6- or 9-plane Vs; in 
Vs of Vs. The number of dive bombers employed 
varies with the nature of the target; for example, 
larger formations are employed against naval ves- 
sels than against merchant ships. Efforts are made 
to saturate enemy defenses by increasing the density 
of attacking planes. Of late, because of Allied fighter 
opposition, the approach to the target has been & <mn- 
erally at altitudes of from 12,000 to 18,000 feet. 
Immediately before the initial dive, which is ap- 
proximately one of from 35° to almost vertical 
(more often dives approximating 45°) , the Japanese 
change their formations to one of loose echelon or 
string. Upon this change-over, the individual dives 
commence in rapid succession, usually from up-sun 
from areas of restricted visibility, or from coordi- 
nates exposing them to minimum antiaircraft fire. 

I he bomb release point varies from 500 feet to as 
high as 3,000 feet. This release point, it is believed 
is governed by the pull-out point of the lead plane 
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or the intensity of antiaircraft fire. It also has 
been noted that the bomb-release point is generally 
higher during dives approaching the vertical where 
greater speeds have been attained. 

(2) When larger formations have been em- 
ployed. Japanese dive bombers frequently divide 
their strength into smaller forces and attack a given 
target simultaneously from different directions. 

3. GLIDE BOMBING, a. While occasional re- 
ports of dive-bombing attacks at angles of 70 to 80° 
have been received, the majority of attacks have 
been made by a powered glide at an angle of 45 
to 50°. 

b. Bombers begin the dive at a height of 3,000 
to 5,000 feet and follow each other down until near 
the target before releasing their bombs. Subse- 
quently, the planes employ their machine guns 
against ground installations. Retirements are ef- 
fected at high speed, with evasive action usually 
limited to short climbs and dips. Attacks are well 
coordinated and usually are made out of the sun. 

4. TORPEDO BOMBING, a. Daylight. 

Daylight torpedo bombing approaches are usually 
made in close formation at medium altitude. At- 
tacks may be made in a wedge or loose diamond for- 
mation, or in small groups which separate to attack 
individual objectives from different directions. 
Glides are made at an angle of 40 to 45°, and tor- 
pedoes are dropped from an altitude of 200 to 300 
feet at a range from 500 to 1,200 yards from the 
target. Approaches are planned from the direc- 
tion where the least concentration of antiaircraft fire 
may be expected. Full advantage is taken of the 
position of the sun and cloud formations. 

b. Night. Night torpedo attacks (including 
dawn and dusk) were greatly developed by the 
Japanese in 1943 and followed a nearly uniform pat- 
tern. Reconnaissance planes drop variously colored 
flares to reveal the course of the convoy and to 
identify targets by types. Torpedo planes then at- 
tack singly, with the bulk of the force coming 
from one direction, while a few attempt to ap- 
proach from another course. The attackers skim the 
surface of the water; drop their torpedoes at less 
than 1.000 yards; and perform S curves, dips, and 
rises for evasion on the way out. 

5. FIGHTER TACTICS, a. General. Japa- 
nese fighter tactics against Allied fighters and bomb- 
ers necessarily vary both with the number and type 
of aircraft encountered, the conditions under which 
attacks are executed, and the skill and ability of the 
Japanese pilots. 

b. Formations. (1) The Japanese fighter tac- 
tical unit is normally a squadron of nine planes, 
subdivided into three flights in either V or echelon 
formation. Formerly, a V of three fighter* aircraft 
was employed, flanked by echelons of two fighters. 
Fighter formations usually fly at altitudes of 15,000 
to 20,000 feet, hut are believed to operate effectively 
at altitudes of 27,000 feet or higher. 



(21 The last months of 1943 showed a trend to- 
wards Japanese adoption of the standard United 
States Air Force basic fighter formations, consist- 
ing of two-plane sections and four-plane flights. 
Considerable coordination between planes and sec- 
tions is evident, with sections fighting in pairs and 
alternating in attack. 

c. Characteristics of fighter tactics. (11 

The Japanese fighter pilots usually work with, and 
believe in, high cover. Their flights frequently take 
off about % hour apart, so that when one flight 
has exhausted its fuel a second flight can take over. 

(2) Individual Japanese pilots seldom engage 
Allied formations or even single aircraft; usually 
they require numerical superiority before they will 
attack. 

d. Deception. Deceptive tactics of various kinds 
have been extensively employed by Japanese fighters 
in efforts to lure Allied aircraft out of formations. 
Fake “dogfights” have been staged, and decoy tac- 
tics have been employed with one plane at a low 
altitude protected by others flying as high cover. 

e. Avoidance of head-on attacks. Head-on 
attacks against Allied fighters generally were avoided 
until after increased armor was installed in Japa- 
nese fighters. Frequently attacks against Allied 
fighters have been made from above and the side, 
and, if possible, out of the sun. Evasive tactics 
were characterized by abrupt and violent skids, turns, 
and rolls. Japanese fighter pilots attempted to draw 
their opponent up into a steep climb and into stalling 
position, after which they would do a quick wing- 
over or snap-loop back on their opponent’s tail. By 
late 1943, the favorite evasive maneuver of Japa- 
nese fighters was a Split “S.” This is a downward 
half snap-roll followed by a pull-out to normal flight, 
thus obtaining a 180° change in direction with 
loss of altitude. 

f. Attack on bombers. According to reports 
Japanese fighter attacks against Allied heavv bomb- 
ers come from all directions, with a decreasing trend 
in frontal attacks. They have attacked Allied 
bombers from 10 to 2 o’clock and at both 9 and 3 
o'clock positions. Frequently these attacks have 
been coordinated by two fighters on each side; one 
comes in above the wing and one passes below, each 
peeling off to rake the fuselage of Allied aircraft. 

g. Characteristics of attacks on bombers. 
(1) The degree of coordination achieved by Japa- 
nese fighters varies greatly. In many cases attacks 
are not coordinated, and at other times a high degree 
of coordination has been attained. Reports from the 
Southwest Pacific Area indicate a trend towards 
greater coordination in frontal and waist attacks. 

(2 1 The Japanese rely to a great extent on the 
maneuverability of their planes, and while their 
tendency tow ards acrobatics has steadily diminished, 
the variety of the types of attacks employed has com- 
mensurately increased. 

(3) Japanese fighters are particularly observant 
of any damage inflicted on Allied bombers and are 
quick to take all possible advantage of it. Stragglers 
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are a favorite target for concentrated attacks, and, 
when a tight formation is maintained by Allied 
bombers, attacks are usually concentrated on the 
leader. However, Japanese fighter pilots are not 
consistent in the degree to which their attacks are 
pressed home. 

6. JAPANESE NIGHT FIGHTERS, a. Dur- 
ing 1943 Allied heavy bombers, operating at night 
over enemy bases in New Britain and the Upper 
Solomons, encountered increased fighter opposition 
as the Japanese concentrated greated efforts on night 
interceptions in order to oppose these bombardment 
missions. Generally, Japanese night fighters have 
been sighted at 10,000 feet or above that level. 

b. The trend of employment of Japanese night 
fighters suggests a continued interest in this phase 
of interception and may indicate an increasing de- 
velopment of techique. 

7. AIR ATTACKS ON AIRFIELDS, a. An 

analysis of Japanese attacks on Allied airfields shows 
distinct changes in the methods employed. It is 
believed that these changes do not result from the 
development of improved tactics but were forced 
on the enemy by the increased strength of Allied air 
interception and ground defenses. 

b. During the early period of Japanese occupa- 
tion and expansion, full advantage was taken of the 
weakness of Allied air and ground defenses. Japa 
nese carrier-borne aircraft operated in conjunction 
with land-based medium bombers. Dive bombers 
attacked antiaircraft positions and ground installa- 
tions, with fighters strafing grounded aircraft from 
low level. 

C. Later, as ground and fighter defenses became 
more formidable, the Japanese were forced to con- 
duct their bombing operations from higher alti- 
tudes. By 1943, their characteristic attack was by 
night, with single aircraft or small to medium forma- 
tions of medium bombers. There have been occa- 
sions when the Japanese have reverted to daylight 
attacks, as in their attacks on aircraft based on for- 
ward strips in support of Allied ground forces in 
New Guinea. 

8. AIR-TO-AIR BOMBING, a. The use of 

small air-to-air bombs against Allied bomber planes 
was first reported in May 1942 in the Southwest 
Pacific Area. Since that time there have been an 
increasing number of reports of the use of air-to-air 
bombs against Allied heavy-bombing formations. 

b. Air-to-air bombs dropped by the Japanese are 
reported to be accurately-timed high explosives com- 
bined with some incendiaries. They have been re- 
leased both singly and in pattern arrangement. The 
majority of these bombs appear to weigh about 50 
pounds each, and the explosion, based upon its blast 
effect on Allied planes, is estimated to be about the 
same as that of a heavy antiaircraft shell. 



C. The presence of a Japanese “spotter” plane 
flying at the level of the formation to be attacked is 
a frequently observed characteristic of Japanese air- 
to-air bombing. 

Section V. EQUIPMENT 

1. GENERAL, a. Aircraft. (1) Basic design 
principles. Japanese aircraft have been built largely 
for the purpose of attaining great maneuverability, 
thereby sacrificing protection, firepower, and 
sturdiness. However, armorplate now is found on 
an increasing number of aircraft, as is also light 
leak-proofing for the fuel tanks. These belated at- 
tempts to provide more protection for their aircraft 
may mean that the Japanese are becoming aware of 
the importance of crew protection. 

(2) New developments. A few recent improve- 
ments have been noted in Japanese aircraft, and 
further innovations may be expected. Greater at- 
tention to streamlining, and the use of larger, more 
powerful, and differently designed engines appear to 
be the two outstanding lines of development. The 
streamlining of the cockpit of type 99 Dive Bomber 
VAL Mk 2, and the use for the first time in a mod- 
ern Japanese fighter of a liquid-cooled, inline en- 
gine in type 3 Fighter TONY are examples of these 
trends. The standard fighter armament is two 
7.7-mm and two 20-mm guns; however, a 37-mm gun 
has been found on the twin-engine fighter NICK. 

“• ARMAMENT, a. General. The Japanese show 
very little originality in their aircraft armament, ex- 
cept in modifying foreign designs, such as those of 
Great Britain, United States, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. The only weapon that might be called truly 
Japanese is the Model 89, Nambu type, magazine- 
fed, aircraft machine gun which was converted from 
the Nambu ground machine gun. However, even 
this is a modified Hotchkiss design. It appears that 
a great variety of noninterchangeable types of am- 
munition exist for aircraft guns of the same caliber. 

b. Guns. The Japanese employ aircraft guns 
with calibers ranging from 7.7-mm to 37-mm. De- 
tails of each type are shown in figure 67. 

3. OTHER EQUIPMENT, a. Radio. See 

chapter 10. 

b. Oxygen apparatus, fl) The designs of 
Japanese oxygen systems and their parts are o- 0 od. 
although the basic principles used are not considered 
the best. The high pressure system has been gen- 
erally disregarded in favor of a low pressure one, 
m view of the vulnerability of the former. The 
Japanese system usually consists of the following 
parts; high pressure oxygen bottle, pressure reduc- 
ing regulator, pressure gauges, automatic regulator 
and masks or tubes. 

(2) There are two types of bottles. The first is 
a forged cylinder ; the second a drawn and welded 
bottle. Neither of these containers has been found 
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Ammunition 




Model 




Weight, 

pounds 


Length, 

inches 


Type of 
operation 


fire 

rounds/ 

minute 










(mm.) 


Type of feed 


Quantity 

rounds' 


Type 


Remarks 


89 Mk. II 


7.7 


27 


40. 75 


Recoil 


700-900 


Belt 




Ball, A. P.. T.. I.. 












\ ickers type — fixed. Muzzle 


89 Mk. II 














(70 


H. E. 


Velocity (with British 
.303" MK VII ball) 2,450 
ft/sec. Used on ZEKE. 


7.7 


20 


39 






Drum or clips... 


Jltall. A. P., T„ I.._, 


Flexible. 


89.... 






190. 


7. 7 




35.5 




600 


Drum... 




Ball, T., A. P., I.. .. 


Lewis type, flexible, single 










89 


7.7 


21.25 


42 


Gas 




Magazine. 

Magazine. 






or twin. 

Flexible. Used on SALLY. 


Twin 89 (Spec.).. 
92. 


7.7 


50 


45 


Gas 








7.7 




39 


Gas 










Flexible, Lewis type. Used 
on JAKE. 

Flexible, automatic only. 

Used on SALLY. 

Used on SALLY. 


96 


7.7 


2 24 


40-42 


Recoil 


i 700-800 




73 




(Twin) I 








Gas 

Recoil 






A. P.. T., H. E 


98 


7. 92 


15.5 


42.5 




Saddle drum 


75”’””"" 




1100 
1 400-600 


-V. 1’.. I 


Flexible. Copy of German 


Twin 00 


7. 92 


36 


37.5 




Saddle drum 

Disintegrating 


100 




MG 15. Used on LILY. 
Range 820-1150 ft. Flexible. 
Used on LILY. 


89 


12.7 


52 


48 


Recoil 


983 


A. P., T., H. E., I__ 







H. E. range good. M. V. — 














link. 




2515 ft/sec. Operations 
assisted by muzzle-recoil 




99 


20 


57.5 


55 


Recoil 


450 


Drum 


60 


Ball. I.. A. P., H. E 


booster. 

Oerlikon type used on 


High velocity 


20 










Saddle Drum. . . 


60 




ZEKE. 

Aircraft version of Model 97 
anti-tank gun used on 
















98 (tank gun) 


37 
















HELEN. 





















1 Estimated. 

2 Approximately. 



Figure 67. Japanese aircraft guns. 



with protective measures, such as armor or wire 
wrappings, to prevent shattering. 

(3) There is an automatic regulator of good de- 
sign. The flow of oxygen is shut off until 10.000 
feet is reached, at which altitude an aneroid lifts the 
metering needle allowing oxygen to pass through 
the outlet. 

(4) On a few Japanese operational aircraft, an 
emergency chemical oxygen generator has been 
found. 

c. Navigation equipment. (1) The Japanese 
seem to have good navigation equipment, for the 
few navigational instruments that have been captured 
in good condition have been of simple but effective 
design, indicating much copying from other coun- 
tries. An octant taken from a Japanese reconnais- 
sance airplane was found to be fairly accurate, easy 
to use, and painstakingly manufactured. A naviga- 
tion calculator, consisting of a simple, but neatly 
made, celluloid disc is used. 

(2) A Japanese drift sight operating on a bubble 
gimbal system was found easy to use, for it reduces 
the effect of roll and pitch. The optical system is 
arranged so that the apparent motion of the image of 
the bubble is in the same direction as the motion of 
the sight. The treatment of various parts of the 
sight to prevent corrosion is of good quality. The 
compasses that have been examined are of conven- 
tional design, and their workmanship is good as a 
general rule. An automatic pilot that w as examined 
was found to be so similar to a type manufactured 
in the United States that parts in some instances 
weie interchangeable. The case and some of the 
internal parts were heavier than that used by United 
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States manufacturers, hut the w r orkmanship w r as 
good. 

d. Instruments. Japanese instruments on the 
whole are more or less copies of instruments used in 
this country several years ago. Mass production 
methods were used on some of them, while on others, 
much hand finishing was in evidence. A more or less 
conventional design was followed in the case of 
engine instruments, about the onl\ deviation being 
in the manifold pressure gauge which had new type 
of mai kings on its face. Boost pressure was shown 
m led on the right-hand side of the dial, and negative 
pressure in black on the left-hand side: zero mark, 
or atmospheric pressure, w'as the dividing line be- 
tween the twm colors. 

e. Night-fighting equipment. Night-flying 
equipment on the aircraft examined to date shows 
very little improvement over that used in the United 
States An- Force several years ago. No individually 
, 1 e instruments, except the pilot s compass, have 

een found. Cockpits are lighted by small dash- 
i oa \ ^ * am Pf ; some of the lamps are controlled 
} i eostats, while others have no control at all, but 
simply are turned on by a toggle type switch. Re- 
cent night fighter activities of the Japanese in the 
. ” ac ific area have shown an improvement in 
effectiveness which may indicate an advancement in 
technical aspects of their equipment as well as im- 
proved tactics. 

f. Parachutes. ( 1 ) Thejapa nese use a quickly 
attachable seat type parachute for their bomber and 
transport crews Another seat type parachute is 
used by pilots of fighters and other smaller aircraft. 
There have been reports that the Japanese use a 
chest type chute, but to date no information is avail- 
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able in regard to the type of aircraft with which it 
is used. The construction is of circular type. Four 
red-colored lines, attached to four of the main risers 
extending inside the canopy to the apex (top vent) , 
are used for “spilling’' the chute. 

(2) The material in the canopy and shrouds is a 
good quality silk, and harness and pack are made of 
an equally good quality cotton. Although the har- 
ness is finely woven, it is not as strong as those manu- 
factured in the United States. In general, except 
for the advantageous four red shrouds mentioned 
above, this type parachute is inferior to those made 
in the United States. As for the chest type para- 
chute. there is not an adequate amount of data avail- 
able to date, except that the Japanese silk webbing 
of the harness is much less bulky than American 
cotton but not as strong. 

g. Photographic equipment. To date very 
little is known about the advanced designs of Jap- 
anese photographic equipment. All of it in good 
enough condition to test has been copied from 
equipment manufactured in the United States sev- 
eral years ago. Only a few minor changes had been 
made, namely, the handle grip sight and in the film 
magazine. Workmanship on the camera was excel- 
lent and indicated adherence to conventional prac- 
tice. On a later-model camera that was recovered, 
the cone and part of the body were made of heavy 
cardboard. This specimen may have been an ex- 
perimental camera, for no other models have been 
found. The film used had a nitrate base, and the 
emulsion was a little slower than that used by United 
States forces. 

h. Flotation gear. Flotation gear has been 
found in some of the Zekes and Hamps; in both 
types of planes it was placed in the rear of the fuse- 
lage. This equipment consists of a rubberized cloth 
bag which is held in place by 8 pieces of woven 
cotton reinforcing tape attached to each corner. The 
gear is inflated by a CCE cylinder which is located 
behind the pilot’s seat. Evidence of flotation gear 
in dive and torpedo bombers shows that it is in- 
stalled in the top of the wings near the fuselage. 
'Phis type air equipment is used mostly in training 
and on routine flights. 

i. Fuel tank protection. There are three main 
types of Japanese fuel tank protection. The first, and 
least effective, is called “leak absorbing;” it consists 
of four layers of natural rubber joined together and 
totaling 3.1 -mm (% in.) in thickness. This is cov- 
ered by a kapok matting which in turn is covered 
by a silvered fabric resembling balloon silk. The 
second type, termed “leak-proofing, ’ is 12-mm (0.47 
in.) thick. It is composed mostly of heavy crude 
rubber in 2 layers. The third type, referred to as 
“self-sealing,” is 28.6-mm (1% in.) thick; it is 
made up of 6 rubber layers reinforced by an inner 
silken mesh and an outer galvanized iron mesh. I lie 
self-sealing properties of this type appear to be good, 
at least on the outer surface. A jettisonable fuel 
tank made of wood has been examined, the length of 
which is 5 feet 2 inches, the diameter 15(4 inches, 



and the capacity approximately 35 United States 
gallons. The construction is of plywood panels 7/64 
inch thick. 

j. Fuels and lubricants. From the samples of 
fuels and lubricants that have been obtained, it has 
been found that the Japanese fuels are good, although 
some contain a rather high amount of aromatics. 
The lubricants tested, although similar to those used 
in the United States, do not have some of the cold 
properties of the latter. Samples of greases in 
wheels and propellers also were found to be similar 
to American products. 

k. Bombsights. Examination of a damaged 
bombsight revealed that it operated on the same 
principle as the French bombsights manufactured 
at the beginning of the present war. Stabilization 
of this sight is obtained by means of a level bubble 
in the optical field which is maintained in a stabil- 
ized position by hand. This sight worked on a tim- 
ing principle and did not have electric bomb release. 
Another bombsight used by the Japanese was essen- 
tially a 3J4-foot telescope with no stabilizing or 
levelling aids. The eyepiece had no adjustment, but 
the sight incorporated range rate correction, de- 
flection rate correction, and focusing. 

l. Bombs and. torpedoes. (1) Japanese 
bombs in general are made of steel and usually' are 
not streamlined. Except for the armor-piercing and 
semiarmor-piercing bombs, they are of three-piece 
construction, consisting of nose, body, and tail. I be 
nose and tail units are screwed in, welded, spot 
welded (the point of welding is the weakest part of 
the bomb) , or riveted to the body of the bomb. The 
tail cones of some general-purpose bombs are filled 
with explosives; in these bombs, the body' and tail 
units are filled in separate operations and subse- 
quently attached. Either nose and/or tail fuses are 
used which are all mechanically operated. Uong 
delay fuses, operated by a solvent dissolving a cellu- 
loid screw, also have been employed, while others 
are operated by a slight pyrotechnic delay. 

(2) Some of the more common type bombs are 
the antipersonnel bombs ranging from 1 to 15 
kilograms (2.2 to 33 pounds) ; incendiaries from 
1 to 250 kilograms (2.2 to 550 pounds) ; and high 
explosives from 50 to 800 kilograms (110 to 1760 
pounds) . A gas bomb of 50 kilograms (110 pounds) 
also has been employed. For night tactics there is 
a 33 kilogram (72.6 pounds) illuminating flare. 

(3) The Japanese make use of 5 types of tor- 
pedoes which differ in weight, length, diameter, 
speed, and explosive charge. Most standard models 
measure 17 feet long with a diameter of 17.7 inches. 
These torpedoes weigh 1,800 pounds and have an 
approximate speed of 42 knots. There exists one 
model which weighs 3,245 pounds, and is 22 feet 
long, with a diameter of 21 inches and a speed of 
45 knots. 

m. Sea rescue equipment. A limited amount 
of Japanese sea rescue equipment has been made 
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available for examination. A 5-man, pneumatic, 
rubber life raft, measuring 12 feet long by 3 feet 10 
inches wide, was found to be below current stand- 
ards. The principal fault was the fact that the floor 
consists of meshed tarred cord which does not pro- 
tect the occupants from the effects of salt water. As 
to sea rescue equipment for one man, a kapok life 
belt was examined and found to be identical with the 
Navy kapok jacket. A horseshoe-shaped, pneu- 
matically inflated life preserver also is known to be 
used by the Japanese. This preserver, of single-ply 
construction, is weaker, but considerably lighter, 
than any equivalent preserver made in the United 
States. It has a good rubber coating, but is not de- 
signed to fit the individual. The ropes attached to 
the side indicate that the user hangs on to the pre- 
server instead of wearing it. 

n. Clothing. (1) The Japanese Air Force re- 
ceives a good grade of clothing. Their flying suits, 
made of good silk and cotton, are well tailored and 
are similar in design to flying suits used by the 
United States Army Air Forces. All items of flight 
clothing recovered were sewed by skilled operators 
on standard machines, and the materials had re- 
ceived water- and flame-proofing treatment. 

(2) The Japanese also have an efficient, electric- 
ally heated flying suit, which, when worn as an outer 
garment, compares favorably with United States elec- 
tric suits. This suit, when tested, showed no hot 
spot when worn as an outer suit, but it did heat up 
too much around the shoulders when worn under 
other clothes. It also had cold spots on the back 
of the legs and on the inside of the arms. The fabric 
used is chocolate colored, and is of good quality. 



4. CHARACTERISTICS OF OPERA- 
TIONAL JAPANESE AIRCRAFT, a. Mark- 
ings. Japanese aircraft markings usually consist of 
a large red disc on the top and bottom of the outer 
section of each wing and on each side of the fuselage. 
The side marking is omitted -on Army aircraft, but is 
retained on Navy aircraft. Occasionally the red disc 
is surrounded by a narrow white line. On biplanes 
wing markings appear only on the top of the upper 
wing and the bottom of the lower wing. 

b. Designation of types. Tables in this chap- 
ter present the main characteristics of operational 
Japanese aircraft. It will be noted that both a type 
number and an identification or code name are given 
for each airplane. Under the Japanese system of air- 
plane designation, the type number indicates the year 
in which the aircraft was adopted. Type 97 cor- 
responds to the Japanese year 2597 (our year 1937) 
and type 0 (Zero! to 2600 (our year 1940). For 
this reason, various categories of aircraft — fighters, 
bombers, reconnaissance, and others — all may be 
designated, for example, as Type O. 

c. Identification or code names. In order to 
eliminate the confusion regarding the designations of 
Japanese aircraft, a code name was assigned each 
airplane by the Allied Air Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific in September 1942. The fighters and float- 
planes were given masculine names, such as Zeke and 
Pete, whereas the bombers, land-based reconnais- 
sance, and flying boats were given feminine names, 
such as Betty, Dinah, and Emily. Transports were 
assigned names beginning with the letter “T.” When 
the existence of a new type is confirmed, a new code 
name is assigned to the aircraft. 



NOTE— CHANGES IN AIRCRAFT CODE NAMES 

The standard system of nomenclature for types of Japanese aircraft was revised while this handbook 
was on the press, making it impossible to correct the old code names in the text. The new code 
names, given below, should be substituted for those found in tables, and under silhouettes and 
photographs, on the following pages. 



Old code, name 


New code name 


Old code name 


New code name 


Old code name 


New code name 


Alf 


_ Alf 


Jake 




Sally Mark 3 _ 


. _ _ Sally 3 




Babsll 






Slim . 

Sonia _____ __ 


Betty _ 


. Bettv 11 


Kate _ _ . __ 




Cherry 


Cherry 11 


Lilv Mark 1 . 




Tess _ 


Tess 11 


Claude 


Claude 14 


Mavis 








Dave 


Dave 


Nate __ _ __ _ 




To jo _ __ 


To jo 2 


Dinah __ 




Nell 


Nell 23 




._ Tony 1 


Emily 


Emily 22 


Nick— 


- Nick 1 


Topsy __ 




Glen__ 


Glen 11 


Oscar Mark 2 




Val Mark 2 


Val 22 


Helen__ _ 




Pete 




Zeke 


Zeke 11 


lda_ 


Ida 1 


Rufe 
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ZEKE Mk2 




TYPE 0 F ZEKE Mk2 

Spaoi 39' 5" Length 29' 9" 

(Mkl: Span 39’ 5”; Length 29’ 7”) 



HAMP 




TYPE 0 F HAMP 

Span 36' 2'' Length 29' 9" 



OSCAR Mk2 





TYPE 1 F OSCAR Mk2 
Span 35' 7 " Length 29' 3" 

(Mkl: Span 37' 6”; Length 29’ 1J”) 



Figure 68. 



TO JO 




TYPE 2 F TOJO 

Span 31' 0"' Length 29' 21" 
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TONY 




TYPE 3 F TONY 

Span 39' 4" Length 28' 9" 
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NICK 




TYPE 2 2EF NICK 

Span 49' 6" Length 34' 8" 



RUFE 




TYPE 2 FFP EIJFE 

Span 39' 5" Length 33' 10" 



PETE 





TYPE 0 FP PETE 

Span 36' 2 " Length 30' 6'' 



i 



Figure 68 Continued. 
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JAKE SONIA 




JUDY 

1 




TYPE 2 K JUDY 
Span 37' 9" Length 33' 6" 



DINAH 




TYPE 100 2EE DINAH 

Span 48' 8" Length 36' 0" 



Figure 68 — Continued. 
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VAL Mk2 KATE 








LILY NELL Mk 2 







TYPE 99 2EB LILY TYPE 96 2EB NELL 

Span 58' 0" Length 42” 0" Span 82" 0" Length 54" 0" 

Figure 68 — Continued. 
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SALLY Mk3 




TYPE 97 2EB SALLY Mk3 

Span 74' 8" Length 52' 0" 

(Mk2 Dimensions Same) 



LIZ 




TYPE 4EB LIZ 

Span 102' 0" Length 78' 0" 

(Approximate Figures Only) 



Figure 68 Conti 
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BETTY 




TYPE 1 2EB BETTY 

Span 81' 8" Length 65' 7" 




TYPE 100 2EB HELEN 

Span 68' 0" Length 54" Q'' 

(Approximate Figures Only) 
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EMILY 




Span 131' 0" Length 82' 0" Span 124/ O'* Length 98' 0" 



CHERRY 



I L 




w 




TYPE 99 2EFB CHERRY 

Span 85' O'' Length 55' 6" 

(Approximate Figures Only) 

Figure 68 — Continued. 
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Figure 69. Model 99 (1939) 63 Kilogram General Purpose 

H. E. Bomb. 




Figure 70-A. Type 0 Fighter “Zeke” Mark 1. 
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Figure 71-A. Type 3 Fighter “Tony”. 
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Figure 73-B. Type 100 Medium bomber “Helen”. 



..... 
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Figure 74-A. Type 97 Medium bomber “Sally” Mark 3. 




Figure 7 4-B. Type 99 Dive bomber “Val” Mark 2. 
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Figure 75-A. Type 100 Reconnaissance “Dinah”. 
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Figure 76-A. Type 97 Flying boat “Mavis”. 
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Specifications 


- 






Type 


Code name 


Description 












Wing 


Weight 


Fuel load 


Armament 


Bomb load (lbs.) 
(normal) (maxi- 


Armor 








Span 


Length 


Height 


area 

(gross) 


Land- 

ing 


Norma^ 
load ; 


Maxi- 

mum 

load 


Normal 


Maxi- 

mum 




mum) 




96 


Claude.. 


Single-engine low-wing monoplane. Wings 


Ft. 

36 


In. 


Ft. 

24 


In. 

7 


hi. 

» !0 


Sq.ft. 
» 180 


Lbs. 
3, 700 


Lbs. 1 
4, 400 


Lbs. 

4,700 


U. S. gal, 
90 


U. S. gal. 
135 


2 x 7.7 mm 






97 


Nate 


elliptical. Open cockpit. Fixed landing 
gear. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Tapered 
wings. Open or closed cockpit. Fixed 
landing gear. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Tapered 
wings, rounded tips. High-set cockpit 
inclosure. Retractable landing gear. 

Single-engine, low -wing monoplane. Tapered 
wing, square tips. High-set cockpit in- 
closure. Retractable landing gear. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Straight 


35 


10 


24 


4 


8 0 


200 


3, 854 


4, 643 


5,200 


90 


156 


2 x 7.7 mm. 




None. Wing root fuel 
tanks protected. 


0 (Mk. 1) 




39 


5 


30 


3 


9 2 


248 


3,918 


5, 247 


6,136 




231 


2 x 7.7 mm and 2 x 20 
mm. 

2x 7.7mm -f 2 x 20 mm 




0 (Mk. 2) 


Hamp 


36 


4 


29 


9 


9 2 


232.4 


4, 113 


5. 650 


6. 331 


134 


221 






1 (Mk. 2) 




37 


7 


29 




9 , 


240 


4, 370 


5.500 


6,096 


149 


257 




Pilot protected. Self- 
sealing fuel tanks. 


2 (floatplano) . . . 


Rufe. 


leading edges; tapered trailing edges. Full- 
length rudder. Retractable landing gear; 
fixed tail wheel. 

Single-engine, single-float, low-wing mono- 


39 


5 


29 


5 


14 


248 


4, 345 


5,920 


6, 430 


141 


227 


2x7.7 mm + 2x 20mm 

2x 12.7 mm + 1x37 mm 
+ 1 x 7.9 mm. 

2 x 12.7 mm + 2 x 7.7/ 
12.7 mm. 

2 x 12.7 mm + 2x7.7/ 
12.7 mm. 


May carry small 
bomb under each 
wing. 

1 bomb rack un- 
der each wing. 


Nick 


plane. Similar to ZEKE, except for full- 
length rudder and floats. 

Twin-engine, low-wing, single-seat fighter. 


49 


5 


34 


6 






L 


Pilot protected, self- 
sealing fuel tank. 

Pilot protected, fuel 
tanks protected. 

Pilot's scat protected 
from rear. Self-seal- 
ing fuel tanks. 


2 




Wings, stabilizer, and elevators tapered. 
Pointed nose. Long, slender fuselage. 
Tall fin and rudder. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Tapered 


31 




27 


3 


9 


161.4 


•5,000 


6, 095 


6, 611 


128 


197 


3 




leading, elliptical edges. Retractable land- 
ing gear. 

Single, inline engine, low-wing inononlane. 


39 


6 


29 


6 


9 


210 


5,200 


6,700 j 


7,400 


199 


299 


1,000. 






Cockpit fairs into fuselage. Large air- 












| 






, 






cane. 
















1 













MEDIUM BOMBERS 







(Twin-engine, mid-wing monoplane. Sharply 


i 




















/ 1,588 


i 


96 (Mk. 3) .. 


Nell.. . 


/ tapered wings, Junkers-typo flaps and ail- 
l crons. Twin fins and rudders. 


\ 82 


54 


12 7 


860 


13, 925 


22, 300 


23, 500 


940 


1, 372 


3 x 7.7 mm l x 12.7/20 mm 








1 


l 2,660 








(Twin-engine, mid-wing monoplane. Tapered 


1 




















( 2,200 


(Pilot dorsal turret pro- 


97 (Mk. 3)-..... 


Sally (Mk. 3) 


< wings. Front cockpit rear dorsal turret. 


\ 72 


52 


12 


675 


14, 225 


21, 500 


22, 000 


684 


953 


4 x 7.7 mm+1 x 12.7 mm 


■{ tected . Self sealing 


1 Single fin and rudder. 


I 


















l 4, 400 


[ fuel tanks. 


100 




(Twin-engine, mid-wing monoplane. Fowler- 
< typo flaps and frise ailerons fitted. Has 
1 rear tail turret. 


1 66 7 


53 








•28, 500 




1, 157 




(4x7 mm+1 x 79 mm+ 


) 2,300 


f Pilot, co-pilot, fuel 
\ tanks protected. 
























(Twin-engine, mid-wing monoplane. Cigar- 


j 




















f b 554 


(2 x 94o in. thick tail- 


1... 




< shaped fuselage. Transparent nose and 
l tail. 


• 82 


65 7 


19 8 


838 


16, 700 


26, 975 


27, 015 


1, 300 


1,554 


7.7 mm+1 x 20 mm 


( plates. Self sealing 
[ fuel tanks. 






1 


l 3, 300 



TORPEDO, DIVE AND LIGHT BOMBERS 



97 


(Kate (Torpedo 
\ Bomber). 


Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Long 
transparent cockpit inclosure. 


} 62 


34 


3 










99 (Mk. 2) 


fVal Mk. 2. (Dive 
X Bomber). 


(Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Ellip- 
< tical wings. Dive-brakes. Long fin fair- 
[ ing on fuselage. Fixed landing gear. 


J 47 3 


35 


5 


99 (Mk. 1) 


(Lily Mk. 1. (Light 
X Bomber) . 


(Twin-engine, mid-wing monoplane. Re- 
< sembles U. S. Martin “Baltimore" with 
[ abruptly-narrowing rear fuselage. 


| 56 11 


47 


3 



il 

7 3| i 






415 


6,039 


8,379 


8, 940 


290 


331.5 


3 x 7.7 ram 


1,760 


370.5 


5,800 


8, 379 


9,000 


286 


373 


3 x 7.7 mm 


{ 


465 


10,600 


15,500 




420 


492 


(2 x 7.9 ium+2 x 7.9 mm 
X or 1 x 12.7 mm. 


} 



None 



814 

2,200 



None 



1 , 650 4 of 0 fuel tanks pro- 

tected. 



94 (Mk. 2) 



Alf (float-plane)..- 



95. 



Dave (float-plane) . 



[Single engine, twinfloat biplane. Equispan 
| wings, slightly staggered. Single fin and 
[ rudder. 

Single engine, single float biplane 



96. 



Slim (float-plane) . 



Probably a very small single-engine, single- 
float biplane, designed to be carried by and 
launched from a submarine. 



0 . 



Pete (float-plane). 



Single-engine, single-float biplane. Stag- 
gered wings are tapered with single inter- 
plane strut. 



0 


Glen (float-plane). 


0 


Jake (float-plane).. 


100 - 




2 




98 




98 


Ida 


99 


Sonia 



( Probably a small, single engine, single-float 
biplane designed to be carried by and 
launched from a submarine. 

Single-engine, low-wing, twin float mono- 
plane. Elliptical wings. Long cockpit in- 
closure. 

Twin-engine, low-wing monoplane. Sharply 
tapered wings. Fore and aft cockpits. 
Long chord fin and rudder. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Ta- 
pered wings pointed nose. Landing gear 
retracks. 

Single-engine, low wing monoplane. Ta- 
pered wings. Transparent cockpit inclo- 
sure merges into the fin inclosure. Fixed 
landing gear. 

Single-engine, low-wing monoplane. Long 
cockpit inclosure merges into fuselage. 
Fixed landing gear. 

Single-engine, low-mid-wing monoplane. 
Tapered wings. Long transparent cock- 
pit inclosure. 



| 46 10J4 

Top 
35 8 
Lower 
34 6 


32 5 

28 4 


15 1 
13 




682 

302 


4, 920 
4, 280 

•3, 060 


6, 540 
5,800 




145 

145 


216 






U pper 


32 4 


15 




365 


4, 890 


5, 623 


6, 471 


169 




36 1 




















Lower 




















35 10 




















1 










3, 320 










J -■ 

46 9J4 


34 4 


14 




• 385 


6, 468 


9,223 


9, 603 


368 


368 


48^ 


38 






375 


9, 165 


11.925 




400 






33 6 






254 


5,818 


8, 055 




275 


448 ’ 


1 40 


• 28 


>9 




‘ 220 


4, 350 


5,750 




120 


217 


47 9 


34 


11 1 




290 


6,045 


7,800 


9, 800 


84 


168 


39 10 


30 2 


11 




220 


5, 100 


6, 500 




204 





RECONNAISSANCE 





!/- 








>500 

265 














• 440 




Probably 1 x 7.7 mm. . 


Probably. 






1300 






530 














Small bomb bav._ 






/ 660 








ll, 000 
/ 660 








ll, 000 

/ 550 




1 Pilot protected 4 of 7 
/ fuel tanks protected. 




ll. 000 





FLYING BOATS 







/Four -engine, parasol-wing monoplane. Single 


)l31 


84 6 


20 




1, 776 


27, 607 


43, 156 


50, 546 


1690 


3510 


(4 x 7.7 mm + 1 x 20 

X mm. 


\ 3, 300 


, || 






X 2-step hull. Twin braced fins and rudders. 




/ 3,528 








/Twin-engine, high-wing monoplane. Wing 


J' 108 


‘86 


8 




750 


14, 200 


18, 000 




360 


600 


f (Possibly) 2 x 7.7 mm 
X + 1 x 20 mm. 


} IT® 








\ braced to hull. Twin fins and rudders. 








/ 






f Four-engine, high-wing monoplane. Single 
\ fin and rudder. 


)l24 


95 








38, 347 


54, 022 




5120 




4x 7.7 mm + 3x20 mm 


f 1,584 




2 












\ 3, 440 

































TRANSPORTS 







(Twin-engine, low-wing monoplane. Sharply 


) 


52 


8 


16 




755 


12, 705 


18. 300 


19, 750 


45-3 


68-1 




( 2, 360 

\ (freight) 


!{ 






\ tapered wings. 












J 






/Twin-engine, low-mid wing. Wings taper 


} 65 6 


49 


10 


a i< 






11.000 


15, 500 


17, 500 


644 






f 4,400 


) 1 






\ sharply. Twin fins and rudders. 










l 10 Pass. 


J 


DC-2 




fTwin-engine, low-wing monoplane. Single 
X fin and rudder. 


| 96 


64 




16 1 






12, 800 


18, 500 


19, 000 


822 






{ M00 


1 :j 
















1 P 



i Estimated 

Figure 77. Characteristics of Operational Japanese Aircraft. 



508462°— 44 (Face p. 75) 



Power plant 


Performance 












Speeds (miles per hour) at al- 
titude (feet) 


Ranges 


Climb to 


Service 


Crew 


Remarks 




Horse- 

power 


Alti- 

tude 












ceiling 

(normal 

load) 






Engine 


Maxi- 


Normal 


Econom- 


Normal 


Maxi- 


altitude 
(ft. /min.) 












mum 


cruising 


cruising 
















Ft. 








Miles 


Miles 




Ft. 






(1) Xakajlma "Kotobuki,” 
41 0-eyl., air-cooled radial. 


645 


S. L. 


250 at 


205 at 


125 at 


650 


980 


15,000/6.25 


33, 000 


1 




9,000. 


13,000. 


13,000. 






borne fighter. 


(1) Nakajima “Hikari,” 9- 
cyl., air-cooled radial. 


915 


12, 000 


284 at 


196 at 


143 at 


489 


962 


10,000/3.4 


35, 100 


1 .. 


Is obsolescent and only 
in occasional use. 


13,500. 


11,500. 


11,500. 




(1) Nakajima “Sakae” 12,14- 
cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 


955 


14, 500 


328 at 


240 at 




800 


1,590 


20,000/7.9 


38, 600 


1 




16,000. 


14.500. 


14,500. 




Japan’s best single-seat 


radial. Mk.2 has Sakae 21. 
















10,000/3.3 






fighters. 


(1) Nakajima “Sakae” 21, 14- 
cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 


1,020 


6, 400 


328 at 


257 at 


189 at 


725 


1,510 


35, 000 


1 


One of Japan’s best 
fighters. 


16,600. 


18,600. 


18,600. 




















20,000/0.5 








(1) Nakajima type 2, 14-cyl., 
twin-row, air-cooled radial. 


1,130 


8,000 


342 at 




178 at 


792 


1,710 


38, 400 


1 


17, 500. 


15, 600. 


15, 600. 




proved engine, per- 


similar to Sakae 12. 






















formance and arma- 
ment. 


(1) Nakajima “Sakae” 12, 
14-cyl., twin-row, air- 


955 


14,500 


278 at 


204 at 


153 at 


640 


1,280 


10,000/4.0 


35, 400 


1 


A widely used operation- 
al floatplane fighter. 


16,000. 


14, 000. 


14, 000. 




cooled radial. 
























(2) type 2, 14-cyl., twin-row 
air-cooled radial. 


1,050 


8.000 


> 350 














2.. . 


Operational twin-engine 
fighter. 
















Nakajima type 2, 14-cyl., 
twin-row, air-cooled radial. 


1,415 


11.000 


376 at 


313 at 


270 at 


650 


1,310 


17,000/5.25 


1 35,000 


1 


Newest operational Japa- 
nese fighter. 


17, 000. 


17,000. 


9,840 




(1) Kawasaki type 2, 12- 

cyl., liquid-cooled, 60°, 
^inverted “V.” 


1,100 


13,000 


363 at 


262 at 


191 at 


1,014 


1,812 


10,000/3.8 


35, 700 


1 


Is tho first modern Japa- 
nese fighter to have in- 


17,000. 


15,000. 


15, 000. 
























lino engine and armor 
plate. 



[ (2) Mitsubishi “Kinsei,” 52, 
^ 14-cylinder, twin-row, air- 
[ cooled radial. 

(2) Mitsubishi Type 100, 14- 
cylinder, twin-row air- 
cooled radial. 

[ (2).\'akaimaType2, 14-cylin- 
der, twin-row, air-cooled 
I radial. 

f(l) Mitsubishi “Kinsei” 15, 

• 14-cylinder, twin-row, air- 
[ cooled radial. 



/ > 240 at 
\ 7. 700 


180 at 
6, 500 


140 at 
6. 500 


} 1,760 


3, 130 


10,000/8.3 


24, 000 


4 to 7..J 


f 285 at 
\ 15.000 


210 at 
7, 200 


148 at 
7,200 


J 1,120 


1,960 


10, 000/5 


29, 800 


7 


5 to 7___ j 


/ 270 at 
\ 12,000 


225 at 
10, 000 


170 at 
10. 000 


} 1.750 


1,950 




35, 000 




f 276 at 
\ 15,000 


205 at 
7, 200 


151 at 
7, 200 


} 2, 110 


3, 220 


10, 000/6. 7 


28, 800 


7 to 9...| 



An older typo bomber 
still in operation but 
becoming obsolescent. 

Operational hombor, 
Mk. 1, dorsal rear cock 
pit, no tail gun, Mk. 2, 
same but with tail gun. 

The newest type bomber 
identified in service. 

One of tho most widely 
used medium bombers. 



!((1) Nakajima “Sakae” 11, 
• \ ! 4-cylinder, twin-row, air- 
1 [ cooled radial. 


| 985 


7,500 


f 222 at 
\ 8,500 


166 at 
7,500 


131 at 
7,500 


] 1,060 


1,600 


10, 000/8. 8 


23,800 


2 to 3 


(The standard, single- 
X engine torpedo bomber. 


| [(1) Mitsubishi “Kinsei” 54, 
_ -j 14-eylinder, twin row, air- 
l cooled radial. 


| 1,175 


3, 500 


/ 254 at 
\ 13, 000 


190 at 
12,000 


145 at 
12, 000 


} 1,050 


2,000 


10, 000/5.6 


29, 800 


2 


Improved modification 
of Val Mk. I which it 
probably is intended to 
supersede. 

Operational light bomber 
Mk. 2 has Kawasaki 


[ (2) Kawasaki Type 99, 14- 


1 




f 278 at 
l 10,000 


206 at 
9, 000 


157 at 
9,000 












•j cylinder, twin-row, air- 
1 cooled radial. 


\ 955 


9,000 


J 980 


1,490 


10,000/5.9 


28, 200 


3 or 4 


Typo 2 engine rated at 
1,130 horsepower at 
8,000'. 










[(1) Mitsubishi Zuisei 11, 14 


] 


S. L. 


/ 147 at 

\ 7, 000 


125 at 
7, 000 


96 at 

7,000 












[ Obsolescent biplane float- 


■{ cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 


} 780 


[ 390 


420 


7,000/7.5 


22, 000 


3 


•{ plane, probably being 
l replaced by Jake. 


l radial. 


1 








(1) Nakajima Kotobiki 3, 


650 


7, 000 


185 at 


140 at 


115 at 


770 


863 


10,000/9.9 


20, 500 


2 


Obsolescent biplane float- 
plane encountered occa- 


9-cyl., air-cooled radial. 




11,000 


11.000 


11,000 


























sionally. 


(1) Assumed “Amakaze” 12, 


» 285 


S. L. 


* 170 at 


t 132 


92 


> 500 




I 10,000/11 


>16,000 


2 




9-cyl., air-cooled radial. 






11,000 






marine-borne float- 


(1) Mitsubishi “Zuisei” 13, 






















plane believed to be in 
service. 17 min. launch- 
ing time. 


940 


13, 100 


238 at 


171 at. 


130 at 


627 


832 


10,000/4.5 


33. 100 


2... 


Latest type biplane float- 
plane in operation. 


14-cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 
radial. 






14, 000 


13, 100 


13, 100 


































[Newest model subma- 


f (1) Assumed “Amakaze” 12, 
1 9-cyl., air-cooled radial. 


} > 285 


S. L. 


i 220 


140/160 


1 115 


> 500 


l 700 






2 


rine-borne floatplane ro- 
< ported in service. May 
bosmall version of Jake. 




































1 15 min. launching time. 


f(l) Kinsei 43, 14 cylinder, 
l iwin-row, air-cooled radial. 


) 1.060 


6, 500 


f 216 at 
\ 7. 500 


157 at 
6,500 


122 at 
6, 500 


| 1.205 


1,520 


10, 000/6. 8 


24, 400 


3... 


fA currently-operationa. 
[ floatplane. 






|(2> Mitsubishi Type 1, 14- 


i 




/ 343 at 
1 13. 000 


251 at 
10, 800 


180 at 
10, 800 














< cylinder, twin-row, air- 


} 1.050 


8, 000 


} 1, 105 


1,435 


10,000/3.8 


34, 700 


2 


A widely-used aircraft. 


l cooled radial. 


1 




fAichi 12 cylinder, liquid- 
\ cooled inverted “V”. 


) 1,270 


16. 250 


/ 1 350 at 


\ 














f Newest reconnaissance 


\ 17.000 
















\ aircraft. 






J " 














((1) Mitsubishi “Kinsei” 44, 
< 14-cvlindcr, twin-row, air- 


1,050 


6,600 


J 1 270 at 
\ 15. 000 


1 235 at 
15, 000 


> 160 at 
15. 000 


} >450 


> 1,240 




30, 000 


2 


("Operational rcconnnis- 
\ sanco bomber. 


l cooled radial. 










(O) Mitsubishi 14 cylinder. 






/ 260 at 
\ 13,000 


225 at 
13, 000 


200 at 
13, 000 












[An obsolescent light re- 


< twin-row, air-cooled ra- 
il dial. 


i 900 


9. 000 


} 500 


790 


13, 000/10. 75 


27, 000 


2 or 3 


< connaissance bomber 
l still reported in service. 


1(1) Mitsubishi type 99, 14- 
!s cylinder, twin-row, air- 


900 


S. L. 


/ 270 at 

t 8, 000 


220 at 
10, 000 


130 at 
10, 000 


J 420 


600 


10,000/ 5 


16, 000 


2 


fAn operational recon 
\ naissanco bomber. 


, l cooled radial. 









(4) Mitsubishi Kinsei 46, 14 
cyl. ; twin-row, air-cooled 
radial. 

(2) Nakajima Shinten 21, 14 
cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 
. radial. 

f(4) Mitsubishi Kasei 22, 14 
l cyl., air-cooled radial. 



1, 060 


13, 800 


f 

I 


237 at 
15, 000 


176 at 
13, 800 


127 at 
13. 800 


} 1,050 


4, 400 


10, 000/8. 6 


27, 700 


8 to 10 . 


1,010 


S. L. 


{ 


175 at 
7,000 


150 at 
7, 000 


100 at 
7, 000 


J 400 


1,080 


7, 000/6 


24, 000 


6 


1,440 






>230 


150 




1, 500 








8 to 10 1 





















Flying boat in operation. 

[Flying boat in occasional 
[ use. 

Newest type flying boat 
in operation — a possible 
successor to Mavis. 



} 985 


9, 200 


/ 266 at 
\ 10,500 


197 at 
9,200 


144 at 
9, 200 


> 900 


S. L. 


230 


f 185 at 
\ 10,000 


150 at 
10, 000 


| 1,060 


6, 500 


212 


160 





1, 890 


10, 000/6. 6 
10, 000/11.5 







f (2) Mitsubishi Kinsei 43 two- 
l row, air-cooled radial. 

(2) Air-cooled radials . . 



f (2) Mitsubishi Kinsei 43, 14 
• cyl., twin-row, air-cooled 
l radial. 



} 1,020 

} 970 

1,100 



23, 000 


4 


25, 000 


2 to 3 1 - - 


22, 000 


2 to 3 



An operational transport. 
[An operat ional transport, 
' originally of Lockheed 
l 14 design. 

f Douglas-designed tians- 
\ port in operation. 
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SPECIAL FORCES 



Section I. NAVAL LAND FORCES 

1. ROLE AND CHARACTER. Until several 
years after World War I, Japan had no separate 
permanent naval landing organization corresponding 
to the U. S. Marine Corps. Instead, naval landing 
parties were organized temporarily from fleet per- 
sonnel for a particular mission and were returned to 
their ships at its conclusion. This practice was made 
possible by the fact that every naval recruit was given 
training in land warfare concurrently with train- 
ing in seamanship. The results of such training, 
together with any special skills such as machine gun- 
ner. truck driver, etc., were noted on the seaman’s 
service record to serve as a basis for his inclusion in a 
landing party. Normally, the fleet commander 
designated certain ships to furnish personnel for the 
landing party. This practice, however, depleted their 
crews and lowered their efficiency for naval action. 
Therefore, in the late 1920’s Japan began to experi- 
ment with more permanent units known as Special 
Naval Landing Forces (Rikusentai I . Those units 
were formed at the four major Japanese naval bases: 
Sasebo, Kure, Maizuru, and Yokosuka, and were 
given numerical designations as formed; for 
example, there is a Sasebo 2nd Special Naval Land- 
ing Force and a Kure 2nd Special Naval Landing 
Force. They are composed entirely of naval per- 
sonnel with a naval officer, usually a commander, in 
charge. These forces, first used against China and 
later against the Allies, have gone through several 
stages of evolution as the general war situation has 
changed. As the present war progressed, and the 
Japanese Navy became more involved in the seizure 
and defense of Pacific islands, other naval land or- 
ganizations came into existence. Examples of these 
are: the Base Force (Tokubetsu Konkyochitai) , the 
Guard Force (Keibitai), the Pioneers (Setsueitai) 
and the Naval Civil Engineering and Construction 
Units (Kaigun Kenchiku Shisetsu Butai). 

2. SPECIAL NAVAL LANDING FORCES, 
a. Use in China. Special naval landing forces 
were used extensively in landing operations on the 
China coast beginning with 1932, and often per- 
formed garrison duty upon capturing their objective. 
Their performance was excellent when unopposed, 
but when determined resistance was encountered they 
exhibited a surprising lack of ability in infantry 
combat. 1 hese early special naval landing forces 
were organized as battalions, each estimated to com- 
prise about 2,000 men divided into 4' companies. 
Three companies each consisted of 6 rifle - platoons 
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and 1 heavy machine gun platoon; the fourth com- 
pany, of 3 rifle platoons and a heavy-weapons pla- 
toon of four 3-inch naval guns, or two 75-mm regi- 
mental guns and two 70-mm battalion guns. Tank 
and armored car units were employed in garrison 
duty and, where the terrain and situation favored 
their use, in assault operations. 

b. Offensive use in World War II. When the 
present war began, special naval landing forces at 
first were used to occupy a chain of Pacific island 
bases. Wake Island was taken by one such force, 
while another seized the Gilbert Islands. Later they 
were used to spearhead landing operations against 
Java, Ambon, and Rabaul, where the bulk of the at- 
tack forces consisted of army personnel. During this 
period the special naval landing forces, although 
heavily armed, were used as mobile striking units. 
They consisted of two rifle companies (each having 
a machine-gun platoon), and one or two companies 
of heavy weapons ( antitank guns, sometimes anti- 
aircraft guns, and tanks), a total of 1,200 to 1,500 
men. A small number of special troops (engineer, 
ordnance, signal, transport and medical) was also 
included. Figure 78 illustrates the composition of 
this type of unit, and also the change to heavier fire 
power as compared with the organization of the 
earlier types of naval landing forces used in China 
from 1932 to 1937. 

c. Special naval landing forces in defense. 

Special naval landing forces, or similar organiza- 
tions, are occupying a number of outlying bases, 
because the Army has been reluctant to take over the 
defenses of these outposts. Since Japan has lost the 
initiative in the Pacific, these forces have been given 
defensive missions, and the Japanese Navy has 
changed their organization accordingly. This point 
is strikingly illustrated by a comparison of the or- 
ganization of the Yokosuka 7th Special Naval Land- 
ing Force (fig. 79), encountered on New Georgia, 
with that of the Maizuru 2nd (fig. 78) . The Yoko- 
suka 7th has a larger amount of artillery, and its 
guns are mainly pedestal-mounted naval pieces. As 
first organized, the Yokosuka 7th was deficient in 
infantry troops and infantry weapons for defense, 
but later it was reinforced by a second rifle com- 
pany. This new company consisted of 3 rifle pla- 
toons of 1 officer and 48 enlisted men each (3 light- 
machine-gun squads and 1 grenade-discharger 
squad), and a heavy-machine-gun platoon of 1 of- 
ficer, 58 enlisted men, and 8 heavy machine guns. 

Other special naval landing forces probably started 
with an organization similar to that of the Maizuru 
2nd, but their gun strengths and organizations most 
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TOTAL WEAPONS AND 
EQUIPMENT 



Rifles 800 

Pistols 304 

Light machine guns 55 

Heavy machine guns 12 

Grenade dischargers 33 

13 mm. machine guns 4 

Flamethrowers 10 

Regimental guns, 75 mm 4 



Battalion howitzers, 70 mm. ... 4 

Light armored cars 2 

Command cars 5 

Searchlights 5 

Radios (continuous-wave oniy). 5 

Radio (short-wave, portable). . . 1 

Radios (walkie-talkie type) 5 

Machine-gun carts 8 



Figure 78. Maizuru No. 2 Special Landing Force: organization as of 19 November 1941. 
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probably have veered toward that of the Yokosuka 
7th. This process was found to have occurred in 
the Gilberts and Marshalls. Under Allied pressure 
Japan has found it necessary to increase the de- 
fenses of some islands by reinforcing the special 
naval landing force, or by combining two or more 
special naval landing forces into a new organiza- 
tion known as a Combined Special Naval Landing. 
Force. In New Georgia the Kure 6th, the Yokosuka 
7th, and portions of the Maizuru 4th were combined 
into the 8th Combined Special Naval Landing Force. 
In the Gilberts a special naval landing force was 
combined with a guard or base force to form a 
Special Defense Force. 

3. TRAINING OF SPECIAL NAVAL 
LANDING FORCE. The earlier special naval 
landing forces received extensive training in land- 
ing operations and beach defense, but their training 
in infantry weapons and tactics does not appear to 
have been up to the standard of the Japanese Army. 
More recently there has been a greater emphasis on 
infantry training for units already in existence. Tac- 
tical doctrine for land warfare follows that of the 



Army, with certain changes based on lessons learned 
during the current war. The platoon is the basic tac- 
tical unit, rather than the company. The Japanese 
Navy has not hesitated to cut across company lines 
in assigning missions within the landing force and 
in detailing portions of a landing force to detached 
missions. 

4. UNIFORMS AND PERSONAL EQUIP- 
MENT. Small arms and personal equipment are 
similar to that used by the Army. Dress uniform 
consists of navy blues with canvas leggings. The 
Japanese characters for “Special Naval Landing 
Force” appear on the naval cap in the manner in 
which the words “U. S. Navy” appear on the caps of 
U. S. enlisted men. Field uniforms are similar to 
the Army in cut and color, although the color is 
sometimes more green. The typical Army cloth cap 
and steel helmet are used, but the insignia is an 
anchor instead of the star of the Army (see ch. XI) . 

5. MISCELLANEOUS NAVAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. a. Base force or special base 




* Attached personnel are administra- 
tive personnel attached to perform 
such duties as those of Paymaster, 
Quartermaster, etc. 



YOKOSUKA 7TH 
SPECIAL LANDING FORCE 

(As Originally Organized) 



Figure 79 . 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL 

Officers (O) 26 

Warrant officers (WO) 44 

Enlisted men (EM) 1,750 

Total. . 1,820 



TOTAL WEAPONS 



guns 


antiaircraft 


guns 


a utomatic 

.) 


guns 



(AA). 

4 0- m m 

(Auto) 2 

Antitank guns (37 -mm) 2 




Note: The reinforced organization 
consists of the unit as originally or- 
ganized, plus the units marked with 
an asterisk (*). 



YOKOSUKA 7TH 
SPECIAL LANDING FORCE 

(As Reinforced ) 

Figure 79 — Continued. 
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force (Tokubetsu Konkyochitai). This unit is 
the Naval Command echelon for the defense forces 
of a prescribed area. In addition to headquarters 
personnel, the base force has certain heavy coast ar- 
tillery and also heavy and medium antiaircraft ar- 
tillery. There appears to be no fixed organization, 
the size of the base force depending upon the im- 
portance and extent of the area to be defended. 
The following units may be found attached to base 
forces : 

Aircraft. 

Small naval surface units (patrol boats) . 

One or more special naval landing forces. 

One or more guard forces. 

Pioneer units. 

Navy civil engineering and construction 
units. 

b. Pioneers (Setsueitai). The function of 
this unit is the construction of airfields, fortifica- 
tions, barracks, etc. It is commanded by a naval 
officer, usually of the rank of captain or commander, 
has attached officers and civilians with engineering 
experience, and is semimilitary in character. There 
appear to be 2 types of organization, of 800 and 
1,300 men respectively, depending on the size of the 
job. The unit contains from ^4 to % Japanese, and 
the balance are Koreans or Formosans. The 15th 
Pioneers was such a unit. 

c. Navy civil engineering and construction 
unit (Kaigun Kenchiku Shisetsu Butai). 
This unit appears to be used primarily for common 
labor, and is of little combat value. It is com- 
manded by a Japanese civilian and is composed 
mainly of Koreans, with about 10 percent armed 
Japanese to serve as overseers. Its size appears 
to be around 1,000 men. In combat value, it is in- 
ferior to the pioneer unit since it contains fewer 
armed Japanese. 

d. Guard force (Keibitai). This unit is used 
for the defense of small installations. It is com- 
posed of naval personnel, and has light and medium 
antiaircraft and heavy infantry weapons. Its size 
armament, and organization vary, and several guard 
forces may be attached to a base force. 

Section II. TASK FORCES AND 
SPECIAL DEFENSE UNITS 

1. TASK FORCES, a. General. The existence 
of a large number of independent units in the Japa- 
nese Army facilitates the employment of task forces 
or combat teams temporarily organized for specific 
missions. Rather than attempt to equip all divisions 
with heavy components of antitank guns, artillery, 
tanks, etc., the Japanese have segregated these weap- 
ons into independent units for assignment to di- 
visions or task forces as needed. They do not hesi- 
tate to divide and/or combine units to form special 
forces for particular missions. Task forces or com- 
bat teams of widely varying strength and degree of 
combined training have been encountered in the 



theaters of operations. In the early part of the war 
well-trained combat teams were instrumental in the 
rapid advance down through Malaya and the In- 
dies to New Guinea and the Solomons. Lately, 
facing greater odds and reversed circumstances, the 
Japanese have shown evidences of more hasty as- 
sembling and organization of their task forces, which 
frequently are thrown into action without the bene- 
fit of combined training. In one instance the 6th 
Independent Antitank Battalion was rushed from 
Manchuria to Guadalcanal in 23 days to bolster the 
task force organized late in 1942 to attempt to re- 
take Henderson field. 

b. Organization. While there is no uniform 
type of task force, the organizations of two such 
forces encountered in the Southwest Pacific will 
serve to illustrate general characteristics wdth adap- 
tations for specific missions. A task force on 
Guadalcanal, organized with the 2nd Infantry Di- 
vision as a nucleus, comprised a total personnel 
strength of about 25,000. It was charged with the 
mission of recapturing the airfield in October 1942 
and was found to be organized as follows: 

2 Division 

16 Inf Regt 
29 Inf Regt 
230 Inf Regt 

3 Bn of 124 Inf Regt 
Det 4 Inf Regt 

17 Army Arty Gp HQ 

2 Fd Arty Regt (less detachments) 

2 Co 75 F. A. Regt 
2 Bn of 2 Fd Arty Regt 
10 Ind Mtn Arty Regt 
20 Ind Mtn Arty 

2 Co 20 Med Arty Regt 
38 Fd AA Arty Bn 

45 Fd A A Arty (less detachments) 

3 Co 47 Fd AA Arty Bn 

2 Ind AT Bn 
6 Ind AT Bn 
9 Ind AT Co 

3 Ind Infantry Mortar Bn (less 3 Co) 

3 Co 1 Ind Mortar Regt 

2 Engr Regt 
1 Co of 7 Engr Regt 

1 PI of 15 Engr Regt 
Engr Unit 

2 Transport Regt 
Transport Unit 
Kitao Force 

2 Div Sig Unit 
2 Div Med Unit 
2 Fd Hospital 
2 Div Water Purifying Unit 
One part of 24 Water Pur Unit 
76 L of C Hospital 
One part of 67 L of C Hospital 
Motorcycle Unit 

c. Nankai Task Force. While the above task 
force was heavily armed with artillery for its par- 
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ticular mission, a contrasting type in that respect 
was the Nankai Task Force, organized in Rabaul in 
May 1942 for an overland campaign against Port 
Moresby. This force was to operate over very rough 
jungle and mountain terrain where practically all 
roads were no better than trails. It consisted of ele- 
ments of the 55th Division with the 41st Infantry 
Regiment from the 5th Division and supporting 
troops and was comparatively weak in artillery. It 
was organized as follows: 

55 Division Infantry HQ 
144' Inf Regt 

41st Inf Regt (from 5th Div) 

3rd Co with one AT Gun Section at- 
tached, of the 55th Cav Regt 
1st Bn 55 Mtn Arty Regt 
1st Co and part of Material Platoon, 55 
Engr Regt 

2nd Co 55 Transport Regt 
55 Div Medical Unit (part) 

1st Field Ilosp 55th Div 
Attached Troops: 

11th Pioneer Unit 

15th Ind Engr Regt 

1 4th Ind Engr Regt 

4th Ind Engr Co 

47th Field A A Bn (less 1 Co) 

55th Construction Co 

61st Construction Co 

1st Bridge Construction Co of 9th Div 

88th Wire Comm Co (1 platoon) 

24th Signal Regt (1 Wire Co) 

Two Ind Radio Platoons 
One Fixed Radio Unit 
10th Evacuation Hosp Unit 
53rd and 54th Casualty Collecting Sta- 
tions 

67th L of C Hosp Unit (less 1 part) 

38th Ind Auto Bn 

212th Ind Auto Co 

3rd Field Transport Command (part) 

55th Veterinary Depot (part) 

16th Veterinary Depot (less 1 part) 

17th Water Purification Unit 
24th Water Purification Unit 
55th Water Purification Unit 

d. Raiding forces (Teishintai). (1) Gen- 
eral. These forces in general are formed for the 
purpose of delivering attacks on some particular ob- 
jective independently of the main force. Selected 
from infantry and other units,, they may return to 
their original organizations after completion of their 
mission. 

(2) The raiding units (teishintai) employed in 
the Southwest Pacific appear to have been developed 
from the special forces (betsudotai) originally en- 
countered in China. During the fighting in the 
Buna, Gona, and Salamaua areas in 1943, the Jap- 
anese on occasion sought to destroy enemy artillery 
by direct assault, and' raiding units were organized 
for such purposes. The strength of such units de- 



pended upon the number of guns in the objective 
and whether a surprise assault or storming attack 
was planned. The Oba Teishintai was formed at 
Salamaua in August 1943 by order of the 51st 
Division commander. It was composed of one com- 
pany of infantry and one of engineers, together with 
one section of a signal unit. The unit was ordered 
to destroy an enemy artillery ammunition dump. 
For attacking and destroying four enemy guns, the 
basic strength of a Teishintai was found to be about 
as follows: 

Hq group, 1 0, 1 liaison NCO and 1 orderly. 

Demolition section and Assault section, about 
, 15 men. 

Support section, about 12 men. 

Reserve section, about 12 men. 

Similar specialized raiding units included small 
groups organized for raids into enemy territory to 
destroy bridges and lines of communication : assault 
(special fire point) units for attacking pillboxes 
and fortified positions; close-combat forces, a sui- 
cide squad to protect some definite point to the last 
man; -demolition forces to remove obstacles such 
as wire entanglements; and tank-fighting units for 
direct assault on tanks. All of these may be com- 
bined into a special assault group, or used in various 
combinations depending upon the objective. 

(3) The Betsudotai. These raiding units, or fly- 
ing columns, were found in China where open coun- 
try gave them great mobility. They comprised in- 
fantry and cavalry elements in varying strength, and 
in some cases it appeared that armored cars, tanks, 
light artillery, engineers, signal, and medical units 
might be included. Organizational data are meager 
and highly varied, but the general purpose of the 
flying columns was to deliver attacks at a consider- 
able distance from the main force in order to dis- 
rupt or destroy enemy lines of communication. One 
source specifies the duties of a Betsudotai as follows: 1 

(ff) To threaten the enemy flanks and their rear. 

( b ) To harass and disrupt enemy rear commu- 
nications by destroying roads, railway bridges, etc. 

(c) To occupy important and advanced positions 
prior to the movement of the main force. 

(d) To carry out surprise attacks in and on un- 
expected localities. 

(e) To ambush. 

(/) To assist the main force when it is in a danger- 
ous position. 

(g) To carry out reconnaissance and other duties. 

2. SPECIAL DEFENSE UNITS, a. Gen- 
eral. Temporary defense of a locality occupied by 
assault forces may be assigned initially to a garri- 
son unit (Shubitai). If a more permanent defense 
is required for the area the Shubitai is changed to a 
Keibitai. The Shubitai is usually established by 
making the infantry commander of the troops oc- 
cupying the locality the defense commander in ad- 
dition to his other duties. He is assigned certain 
Army and, in special cases, Navy units for defense 
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of the area. For the Keibitai a special defense com- 
mander is designated and furnished with service 
troops and a small number of garrison troops for 
the nucleus of the defense force. Various Army and 
Navy troops in the area may be attached temporarily 
to complete the defense force. An Army or Navy 
officer may command the Shubitai or the Keibitai. 

b. Organization. (1) Kavieng Keibitai. This 
unit at one time consisted of the following: 



• 


Warrant 

officers 

and 

above 


Non- 
commis- 
sioned 
officers 
and men 


Total 


Det 8th SNLF Base Garrison 








Unit 


i 


58 


59 


1 SNLF Platoon 


3 


75 


78 


AA Gun Unit 


1 


29 


30 




5 


162 


167 



Main weapons: 2 A A guns, 2 Mtn guns, 2 HMG, 
4 LMG. 

(2) In the Southwest Pacific, the Merkus Shu- 
bitai in December 1943 was found to consist of: 



1st Co. (temp) of 115th Inf 152 

2nd Co. (temp) of 14th Fd Arty 151 

3rd Fd Hosp of 51st Div 27 

One Ind Wireless Sec 8 

MPs 3 



Naval Coastal AA Unit (1 element) 48 

(1 element) 13 



Total 402 

This garrison covered a coastal area of approxi- 
mately 10 miles from Cape Merkus to the Pulie 
River, in New Britain. 

c. Line-of-communication garrison (sec- 
tor) units. These Keibi or permanent defense 
units are found on the line of communications be- 
tween a base and forward areas. Their duties em- 
brace a wide variety of activities, including guard, 
assistance in moving personnel and supplies, co- 
operation with shipping-engineer units, inspection 
of native areas, observation, and labor. Some of 
the line-of-communication units have been com- 
manded by colonels or lieutenant colonels and have 
included 4 or more companies in addition to tem- 
porarily attached troops. One Iine-of-communica- 
tion garrison company was listed as having 5 officers 
and 165 enlisted men. 

d. Observation posts (coast-watching sta- 
tions). In areas they have occupied, the Japanese 
have established a system of observation posts in- 
tended to give advance warnings of Allied air 
attacks and landing operations. These posts sup- 
plement normal air and surface reconnaissance; 
their size, spacing, and density naturally vary with 
the strategic value of the areas and installations. 
Most of these posts are equipped with radio (WT) 
sets and in some cases with radar. 
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JAPANESE MILITARY POLICE 



1. ADMINISTRATION, a. The military police 
( Kempei I form a branch of the Army under the 
Provost Marshal General who is responsible to the 
Minister of War. They are sometimes erroneously 
referred to as gendarmerie. Under Acts of 1898 and 
1929 the headquarters is divided into two sections: 

General Affairs Section. 

Service Section. 

The General Affairs Section concerns itself with 
policy, personnel, discipline, records, and the con- 
trol of thought in the Armed Forces. The Service 
Section has three main functions: the supply, or- 
ganization, and training of police units; security; 
and counterespionage. 

b. The military police take orders from different 
authorities according to the areas in which they are 
stationed. For example, in Japan during peacetime, 
they were responsible to the Minister of War for 
their normal military duties, to the Minister of 
Home Affairs insofar as they assisted the civil 
police, and to the Minister of Justice for duties 
connected with law administration. In fortress 
zones they come under the command of the fortress 
commanders. In Manchuria. Korea, and Formosa, 
although they are primarily responsible to the com- 
manders-in-chief, they also may be called upon to 
assist the local civilian authorities. In all areas 
their broad duties are the surveillance of military 
discipline, the enforcement of security, the protec- 
tion of vital military zones, the execution of con- 
scription laws, and the detection of crime among 
soldiers. In combat areas and occupied areas addi- 
tional duties have been allotted to them (see par. 7) . 

2. RECRUITING. The Military Police consists 
of officers, non-commissioned officers, and superior 
privates only; lower ranks are attached from other 
services when needed. Officers are obtained by 
transfer from other branches of the Army and are 
permanently assigned to the military police. In 
peacetime men are recruited voluntarily ; they are 
supposed to be of good character and of a high 
physical standard. In time of war such additional 
police as are necessary are drawn from all branches 
of the service. Both officers and enlisted men un- 
dergo training either in military-police schools or 
training units, as well as in their unit barracks. 
The principal schools are in Tokyo and Keijo 
I Korea I . The duration of these courses in war- 
time is not known, but in peacetime a noncommis- 
sioned officer’s course would last 6 months and an 
officer’s course 1 year. 



3. UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENT. On nor- 
mal duty the military police wear the usual uniform 
of the mounted services, w'ith heavy boots of un- 
dressed leather. They are equipped with a cavalry 
saber and a pistol. A white band bearing two char- 
acters reading Kempei is worn on the left arm. The 
color of the insignia is black. In combat areas the 
military police usually will be armed as infantry, 
but while on special duties they may wear civilian 
clothes. 

4. STRENGTH. In 1937 there were believed to 
be 315 officers and over 6.000 men in the Japanese 
Military Police. In 1942 the evidence suggests that 
there were a minimum of 601 regular officers in 
military-police units. In 1942, these officers are 
believed to have been distributed as follows: 

Japan and Karafuto 142 

Manchuria 114 

Korea 23 

Formosa 24 

North China 100 

Central China 97 

South China 16 

Southern Area (including Field Units) _ 85 

No information is available about reserve officers 

who have been recalled to the colors to perform 
military-police duty since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war. A number of military-police units which 
are known to have existed in 1941 have not been re- 
ported since. However, they must be assumed still 
to exist, for otherwise a number of important pre- 
fectures in Japan W’ould be without military police. 
Therefore this list of military-police officers is in- 
complete and the total strength of the forces cannot 
be estimated accurately. 

5. UNITS. According to a report from China 
dated March. 1940. the basic military-police unit 
consisted of a section of 40 men under a captain or 
lieutenant. These sections were grouped in detach- 
ments and distributed throughout China. It is clear, 
however, that detachments vary in size and composi- 
tion according to the areas in which they operate 
and the nature of their duties. No recent confirma- 
tion has been received of evidence that the section 
of 40 is the basic organization. 

6. DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO 

AREAS, a. Military police are divided into three 
main categories: 

(1) Regional organizations w'hich come under 
the command of area army headquarters and per- 
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form duties in the homeland, or in static or base 
areas such as Manchuria, Korea, and North China. 

(2) Numbered field units (Yasen Kempei Tai) 
which provide parties or sections to operate in the 
fighting or forward operational areas. 

(3) Military police auxiliaries. 

b. Regional organizations. Regional organi- 
zations are to be found in the military police dis- 
tricts of Japan proper under the direct command of 
military police headquarters at Tokyo, and in the 
Kwantung Army (Manchuria), the Korean Army, 
the Taiwan Army (Formosa) , the North China Area 
Army, and the Southern Expeditionary Force under 
regional headquarters. 

(1) Japan and Karajuto. In peacetime the mili- 
tary police in Japan were organized into units to 
correspond with the 14 divisional districts and their 
headquarters were at the headquarters of the depot 
division concerned. A small section would form 
part of the staff of the depot division. In wartime, 
however, military police districts do not necessarily 
correspond with the divisional areas. They are in 
fact designated by the Minister of War according 
to the density of the population and the strategic 
or industrial importance of the area. For example, 
Kobe, strategically a part of the Hanshin industrial 
belt, which comes in the Himeji divisional area, is 
assigned to the Osaka Military Police District. 
There undoubtedly have been several important 
changes in organization since 1941, notably the 
establishment of new units at Kure and Yokosuka, 
the naval bases. 

(2) Korea and Formosa. The military police in 
Korea and Formosa are both commanded by major 
generals. Detachments are to be found in all the 
main towns. 

(3) Manchuria. The Kwantung Military Police 
are commanded by a lieutenant general with head- 
quarters at Hsinking. Under him come a number 
of units and detachments allocated to industrial and 
strategic areas. 

(4) China. In North and Central China the mili- 
tary police are under a major general; in South 
China under a colonel. 

(5) Southern Area. A Southern Expeditionary 
Force Military Police Training Unit was established 
in August 1942, presumably at Singapore, probably 
for the training of' natives. It is thought that the 
military-police work throughout the whole of the 
Southern Area, at present occupied by the Japanese 
Army, comes under the charge of the Field Military 
Police Units. 

c. Numbered field military-police units. 

Numbered field military-police units have been 
identified. These units probably are based at im- 
portant headquarters (one has been identified at 



Rabaul, the headquarters of the area army in charge 
of operations in the Solomons-Bismarcks area) 
and are responsible for specified geographic sec- 
tions. It seems likely that these units provide sec- 
tions not only for duty with divisions and other 
field units but also for the enforcement of discipline 
in the base areas. Small military-police sections 
normally appear to accompany divisions operating 
in the field. 

d. Mlilitary-police auxiliaries. Laws dated 
1919 and 1937 established volunteer native auxil- 
iaries to the military police in Korea and Manchuria. 
They may hold ranks up to the equivalent of ser- 
geant major, and presumably come under the orders 
of the Japanese military-police units in the areas 
concerned. No information is available about their 
strength. Natives also have been employed in the 
Pacific areas as police and espionage agents. 

7. MILITARY POLICE DUTIES IN THE 
FIELD. In addition to the normal military and 
field security police duties, such as the issue of travel 
permits, the detection and arrest of fifth columnists, 
and the scotching of subversive rumors, field mili- 
tary-police sections are assigned various duties con- 
nected with the natives in the occupied areas and 
may also engage in combat. In the Pacific area 
they are responsible for pacifying hostile natives 
and for settling disputes between the natives and 
Japanese soldiers, as well as for requisitioning na- 
tive foods and supplies. They also are charged 
with the recruitment of native labor and the or- 
ganization of native espionage nets operating in and 
behind Allied lines. According to reports, the mili- 
tary police were given charge of a native force in 
New Guinea both for reconnaissance purposes and 
in order to harass the enemy. An order to the Lae 
military-police commander directed him, in addi- 
tion to continuing his present duties, to “complete 
the training of the native ‘army’ and form a roving 
defense of the left bank of the Markham river. He 
will send the native ‘army’ forward in the right bank 
section and will be responsible for directing the 
harassing of the enemy’s rear.” 

8. MORALE AND VALUE FOR WAR OF 
MILITARY POLICE. Testi mony varies as to 
the qualities of the Japanese military policeman. 
There is little question but that in peacetime they 
were picked and well-trained men who carried out 
their duties efficiently. Like all persons in author- 
ity in wartime they are frequently disliked and 
feared, and complaints have been made by the ordi- 
nary line soldiers about their strictness and abuse 
of power. But it seems likely that, as in other 
armies, they are first-class troops who carry out 
their many and varied duties competently. 
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CHAPTER VII 



TACTICS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 



INTRODUCTION 

The basic tactical principles of the Japanese Army 
have been carefully developed from studies of for- 
eign army techniques and its own valuable experi- 
ences gained in combat under varying conditions. 
Japanese forces have fought against regular military 
organizations of several first-class nations and have 
had considerable experience in combating the con- 
stant harassing action of guerrillas on supply lines 
and rear areas. 

They have engaged in tank actions on the plains 
of Manchuria and in mountain battles in Central and 
Southern China; they have conducted landing op- 
erations under varying conditions of terrain and 
climate. They have been highly successful in their 
earlier jungle operations, on terrain where good 
roads and railroads are practically unknown, and 
where every type of natural obstacle exists. They 
are not merely jungle fighters, however, for much of 
their success has been on terrain where principles 
of open warfare have been applied effectively. By 
studying the areas over which they expected to op- 
erate they effectively organized, trained, and 
equipped their forces and evolved techniques de- 
signed in each case to fit the terrain and meet the 
logistical requirements peculiar to their own army. 

The Japanese lay great stress on offensive actions, 
surprise, and rapidity of movement, with all com- 
manders and staffs operating well forward in or- 
der to keep themselves constantly informed of the 
situation. Their tactical doctrine is based on the 



principle that a simple plan, carried through with 
power and determination, coupled with speed of 
maneuver, will so disrupt the plans of hostile forces 
that success will ensue. Combat orders, in both 
attack and defense, from the highest to the lowest 
unit, generally carry the admonition that the “enemy 
forces will be annihilated.” Surprise is an ever 
present element, while the envelopment is the pre- 
ferred form of attack. Thorough reconnaissance 
also is taught, and the practice of infiltration is 
greatly stressed. The Japanese willingness to at- 
tack a position with forces which other nations would 
consider insufficient for the task, is based on the 
assumption of their so-called military superiority. 
An explanation of this assumption calls for an analy- 
sis of Japanese psychology, national vanity, and past 
military successes, which is beyond the scope of this 
study. To the Japanese officer, considerations of 
“face” and “toughness” are most important, and 
they are therefore prone to indulgence in “paper” 
heroics. They have evinced boldness against poorly 
equipped troops; however, against first-class, well- 
equipped forces, it may be expected that they will 
adopt more circumspect methods. 

Despite the opportunities presented during 6 years 
of active combat, the Japanese have continued to 
violate certain fundamental principles of accepted 
tactics and technique. Their tendency to persist 
in such violations is based primarily upon their 
failure to credit the enemy with good judgment and 
equal military efficiency. Whether or not they have 
profited by recent experiences remains to be seem 



PART I 

GENERAL TACTICAL DOCTRINE 



Section I. GENERAL 

1. GENERAL. The part on the General Tactical 
Doctrine of the Japanese Army is based on actual 
observation of their field maneuvers, and map prob- 
lems, their operations against Russia and China, and 
a study of their field manuals. It is believed that 
their tactical principles, taught and studied for years, 
will not change materially. The tactical methods 
described here are primarily those which the Jap- 
anese consider appropriate for fighting in open 
country such as North Asia. They have had ample 
opportunity to test their tactics and to observe those 
employed by other Armies. Any study of their 
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teachings must be approached with the knowledge 
that the Japanese are quick to copy and may even 
improve on the tactics of their enemies. Technique, 
or application of tactical principles, will vary, and 
is limited only by the imagination and initiative 
of individual commanders. 

Section II. OFFENSIVE 

1, DOCTRINE. Japanese tactical doctrine insists 
vigorously on the inherent superiority of the of- 
fense. and Field Service Regulations state that the 
offensive should be resolutely taken. The object 
of all maneuver is to close quickly with the enemy 
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so that the assumed Japanese superiority in close 
combat can be realized to the utmost. Even when 
the enemy strength is markedly superior, or when 
the Japanese commander has been placed tempo- 
rarily on the defensive, he is supposed to use every 
effort to regain the offensive and take the initiative. 
The Japanese seem to feel that there is some mystic 
virtue in the attack and defensive combat is looked 
upon as a negative form of action to be adopted only 
when confronted with a markedly superior enemy. 
Even in defense, the offensive principle is strongly 
emphasized. Both as a result of this training and 
because of faith in the offensive doctrine, Japanese 
officers often reach attack decisions where, by all 
orthodox tactics, the situation patently requires some 
form of defensive action. Their teachings have 
been found to place very little emphasis on time and 
space factors, with the result that concentration of 
effort and the cooperation of all arms are frequently 
neglected. The division used for illustrative pur- 
poses in this section is the Japanese triangular divi- 
sion. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
while all Japanese divisions are not identically or- 
ganized, tactics will not materially differ, although 
there will be differences in composition of columns 
and grouping of units. 

2. FORMS OF ATTACK, a. Envelopment. 

(1) The -Japanese consider the envelopment as the 
preferred offensive maneuver. Envelopment will be 
accompanied by a determined frontal pressure, while 
the main force attacks a flank. In ascending order 
of effectiveness, the envelopment may be single, 
double, or a complete encirclement (kanzen hoi) . 
Contrary to generally accepted tactical principles, 
the Japanese are willing to try a double envelop- 
ment without any considerable numerical superior- 
ity and regard it as possible, sometimes, even by an 
inferior force which relies on surprise and decep- 
tion. The Japanese commander may seek to ob- 
tain envelopment in one of several ways. 

(a) The force advances in two or more parallel 
columns, with one or more columns directed toward 
the enemy flank and rear during the advance to 
contact. 

(b) The force advances with certain units in the 
rear which can later be deployed to execute a flank 
envelopment. 

( el After the force has encountered the enemy 
and partially deployed, some units may be moved 
laterally for envelopment if natural cover, darkness, 
fog, or smoke are available. 

(2) The procedure of (1) (a) above is consid- 
ered the normal one for units of the size of a divi- 
sion; (1) (b) is especially applicable to small units, 
but (1) (c) is considered feasible only under most 
favorable conditions. Those units of a division exe- 
cuting the frontal holding attack often will make a 
close-in envelopment in performing their mission. 
Units of this force, such as squads and platoons, 
seek to obtain the effect of flanking fire (shageki 
hoi) . 



(3) The question of which flank to envelop is de- 
cided by weighing normal factors such as terrain, 
location of hostile reserves and heavy weapons, etc. 

(4) To increase the effectiveness of the envelop- 
ment the Japanese often send a small force around 
to attack the enemy rear. When such a movement 
fukai) is employed, the force sent around by a 
division in attack is relatively weak. comprising 
about a battalion reinforced by light artillery and 
a squad of engineers. The mission of such a turn- 
ing force is often similar to that of a pursuit de- 
tachment: in fact this force may become a pursuit 
detachment if the main attack succeeds. 

b. Frontal attack, (1) Japanese regulations 
contain the usual admonitions against a frontal at- 
tack. Situations which may give rise to a frontal 
attack are those to which Allied armies are accus- 
tomed. In observed practice, however, the time 
element, or the fear of allowing the enemy leisure 
to improve his position, often is allowed to justify 
a questionable decision to make a frontai attack. 

(2) The main effort of a frontal attack is made 
against a “soft spot” in the line, leading in a deci- 
sive direction into the enemy rear areas. Effort 
will be made to penetrate deeplv and swiftly at the 
first attempt by keeping narrow the battle fronts of 
units in the area of the main attack, making disposi- 
tions in depth, and coordinating employment of ar- 
tillery. Tanks, if available, may participate. In 
general the Japanese are weak in artillery support 
and depend heavily on extensive employment of their 
infantry guns and infiltration practices. 

C. Comments. The impressions gained from a 
study of Japanese teachings on the forms of attack 
and their application in practice show that: 

fl) The Japanese will attack in many cases where 
the orthodox decision would call for less positive 
action. The attack may be rash and costlv but will 
never lack vigor and determination. 

(2) The frontal attack, often with inadequate 
supporting arms, is not uncommon. 

3. MEETING ENGAGEMENT (ENCOUN- 
TER). a. Doctrine. The meeting engagement is 
the foundation of Japanese combat training, with 
official regulations giving more space to it than to 
any other form of combat. Japanese military writ- 
ings define the meeting engagement as the collision 
of two hostile forces in motion, or the meeting of 
a force in motion with one which has halted but has 
not had time to organize a detailed position. Train- 
ing strongly emphasizes this form of combat as al- 
lowing the optimum development of the alleged 
Japanese aptitude for swift and decisive offensive 
action. 

b. Artillery seems to be assigned missions in ex- 
cess of its capabilities. Aircraft are expected to 
conduct constant reconnaissance of the situation of 
enemy and friendly troops as well as to cooperate 
with the artillery. T anks may be used independent 
or in direct support of the infantry: when they are 
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sent on distant raids, other mobile units, if available, 
may accompany them. 

C. The rules governing the Japanese in the meet- 
ing engagement may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The seizure and retention of the initiative. 

(2) Bold, independent action by subordinate 
commanders. 

(3) Prompt occupation of important terrain 
features. 

(4) Energetic leadership during combat. 

d. In the words of a Japanese writer, “The Im- 
perial Army seeks to wage a short war to a quick 
and decisive conclusion. The meeting engagement 
conforms to this spirit and is to be sought whenever 
possible.” 

4. ADVANCE, a. General. The formations in 
the advance in day or night movements are simi- 
lar to those used hv other Armies and are governed 
by the same considerations. Parallel columns, each 
self-contained, are usual, unless precluded by the 
road net. When the enemy is strong in aviation 
and mechanized units, long columns are broken up 
into short serials containing antiaircraft and anti- 
tank weapons. Each main column is preceded by 
an advance guard, while the division cavalry, if 
present, usually acts as a reconnaissance screen in 
front of the advance guards. When the division is 
to advance at night, the division commander often 
sends forward in daylight a reconnaissance detach- 
ment and motorized infantry to seize important ter- 
rain features and to cover the night movement. As 
a meeting engagement becomes likely, the division 
commander modifies the formation, as needed, to 
facilitate the entry of the division into action with 
a view to enveloping one or both flanks of the enemy. 

b. Advance in two columns. (1 i A study of 
Japanese tactical problems illustrates the division 
advancing in one, two, and three columns, with the 
two-column formation being the most favored. In 
the two-column formation the essential components 
of the division are disposed as follows: 

Reconnaissance Detachment 

1st Cavalry 
(Less detachment) 

Left column 

1st Infantry Regt. (less 

3d Bn ) 

1st Co 1st Ind Antitank 

Bn 

1st Bn 1st FA Regt 
1st Co 1st Engr Regt 
Vjt Decontamination Unit 
1 :i Casualty Clearing 

Unit 



Right column 
Advance guard 

2d Infantry Regt (less 3d Bn) 
2d Co 1st Ind Antitank Bn 
2d Bn 1st FA Regt 
1st Engineers (less 1st Co) 

% Decontamination Unit 
V.t Casualty Clearing Unit 

Main Body 
Division Headquarters 
Infantry Group Headquarters 
1st Troop (Company) 1st Cav- 
alry Regt 

3d Bn 2d Infantry Regt 
1st FA Regt (less 1st and 2d 
Bns) 

1st Ind Antitank Bn (less 1st 
and 2d Cos) 



Left column Right column 

1st Bn 1st Med FA Regt (150 
mm Howitzer) 

3d Infantry Regt 
3d Bn 1st Infantry Regt 
Advance Section, 1st Transport 
Regt 

Division Trains 

1st Transport Regt (less detach 
ment) 

% Decontamination Unit 
% Casualty Clearing Unit 

With the above formation, the division commander expects, 
if anticipatory plans have been correct, to execute an 
envelopment of the hostile left flank. 

Figure 80. 

(2) The composition of the march column illus- 
trated above is covered in the division field order. 
It is noteworthy that an advance guard is designated 
by the division commander for the right column 
only; the left column merely receives an indication 
of the units composing it. This march formation is 
the result of the curious system of command which 
the Japanese employ. The division commander con- 
currently commands the division and the right col- 
umn. In the latter capacity, he prescribes the de- 
tailed organization of the right column. The de- 
tailed organization of the left column falls to the 
senior commander of that column who designates 
an advance guard for its protection. Thus the 
advance guard of the left column is not an instru- 
mentality for the protection of the division as a 
whole and is not directly under the control of the 
division commander. Therefore, as a meeting en- 
gagement becomes imminent, the immediate subordi- 
nates to whom the division commander issues or- 
ders directly are the colonel of the 1st Cavalry Regi- 
ment (commanding the reconnaissance detachment) , 
advance guard commander (right column), com- 
manders of the major components of the right col- 
umn, and the commander of the left column. It is 
not clear how the division commander plans to co- 
ordinate the action of his right column advance 
guard with that of the left column. The term “ad- 
vance guard” as subsequently used applies only to 
that which is controlled directlv by the division 
commander. 

(3) In the above formation, the infantry strength 
in the advance guards of the 2 columns is about 
one-third of the division’s infantry. When there is 
a greater number of columns employed, the com- 
bined infantry strength of the advance guards some- 
times reaches half that of the division. Strong ad- 
vance guards are characteristic of the Japanese Army 
in approaching a meeting engagement. 

c. Advance in other than two columns. An 
advance in one column is avoided because of the 
delay incident to developing the division for an at- 
tack. Therefore whenever that formation is adopted 
it is imposed by limitations of the road net. An ad- 
vance in 3 columns was undertaken by a Japanese 
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infantry division at Rangoon in March 1942, as 
follows : 



Left 


Center 


Right 


One Bn Inf (less one 


One Inf Regt (less one 


Inf Regt. 


Co). 

One Co Engrs (less 


Bn — less one Co). 
One Co FA (Pack) 


One Bn FA (Pack) 


one PI) with collaps- 


with Ind Tpt Unit. 


(less one Co). 


ible boats. 


One Co Engrs (less 
one PI). 

One Ind A/Tk Co (37 
mm). 

Detch Div Med Unit. 

Detch Water Purif 
Unit. 

One Co Ind Tpt Unit. 

One Section Div Sig 
Unit. 


Tpt Unit (less detch). 

One PI Engr. 

Div Med Unit Qess 
detch). 

Water Pur Unit (less 
detch). 

One Co Army Sig 
Troops. 

Two Sections Div Sig 
Unit. 



Figure 81. 



The whereabouts of the remainder of the division 
is not known. The above illustration is taken from 
a British source which states that the initial advance 
of the division was made by 2 regiments, i. e., 6 
battalions, spread over a frontage of 40 miles. The 
3 columns were divided with approximately a 20- 
mile space between each. In this case the left 
column hardly could be considered as self contained. 
Use was made of roads, trails, and waterways wher- 
ever possible. In advance in 3 columns, the divi- 
sion commander remains the commander of the 
strongest column. More than 3 columns may be 
found, but such employment will be exceptional. 

d. Transport and trains. The division trans- 
port and trains normally follow the main columns 
of the division under division control in the follow- 
ing order: advance section transport regiment, unit 
trains, and the remainder of the transport regiment. 
Distances between these units are normally from 1 
to 2.5 miles. The massed trains are under a com- 
mander, who is designated by the division com- 
mander. The advance section of the transport regi- 
ment consists of an infantry ammunition section, 
2 artillery ammunition sections, and a veterinary sec- 
tion. Two field hospitals may be attached to the 
advance section of the transport regiment. 

e. Attachments. Units of light and medium 
artillery, antiaircraft artillery, observation aviation, 
antitank units and other supports frequently are 
attached to a division in the advance. 

f. Antiaircraft protection on march. For 
the advance, each front-line division may have at- 
tached an antiaircraft organization. This unit 
often motorized, moves by leapfrogging from critical 
point to critical point along the axis of the division’s 
advance. The guns go into position during the 
noonday halt, while passing defiles, while in bivouac, 
etc. If possible, antiaircraft units move forward by 
roads not used by the other elements of the division. 
The effective radius of action of one company of 
75-mm antiaircraft artillery is considered to be 6,800 
yards. 

g-. Antitank protection on the march. In 

areas where there is a threat of enemy tank action 
against a column, the Japanese usually hold some 
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tanks in readiness for employment against hostile 
tank forces. Active reconnaissance by both air and 
cavalry units warns the division commander of im- 
pending hostile tank action. Antiaircraft artillery 
may at times be employed to supplement normal anti- 
tank protection measures. 

h. Advance detachments. (1) There is a no- 
table tendency for the division commander to send 
forward a mobile detachment in advance of the divi- 
sion for one of the following purposes: 

(a) To cover a night march to the probable 
battlefield where the division expects to be com- 
mitted to action shortly after daylight. 

( b ) To secure a vital terrain feature on the front 
of the division. 

(c) To execute demolitions of the road net and 
hamper the movement of the enemy. 

(d) To execute surprise attacks while the enemy 
is in march formation. 

(2) These detachments generally consist of the 
division cavalry, some infantry and engineers in 
trucks, and a company of light artillery. The in- 
fantry strength ordinarily will not exceed a regiment, 
except where the division plans an active defense. 
In this latter case, as much as half of the division 
may be pushed forward by forced marches to occupy 
a defensive position, while the remainder of the divi- 
sion follows more slowly with the intention of launch- 
ing a counteroffensive against an enemy flank. 

5. ACTIONS OF THE DIVISION COM- 
MANDER IN APPROACHING A MEET- 
ING ENGAGEMENT, a. Reconnaissance. 

The formation of the advancing division contains in 
it the germ of the maneuver which the division com- 
mander expects to adopt if be encounters the en- 
emy on the march. When the hostile force is re- 
ported approaching from a considerable distance, 
the division commander estimates where the battle 
will occur and communicates to his subordinates 
the general plan of maneuver which he expects to 
adopt, taking into consideration the use of terrain 
which the enemy considers generally impassable. 
He indicates time and place for the delivery of re- 
ports and designates a message dropping ground for 
tlie air service. His artillery and engineer com- 
manders receive technical information from their 
own patrols marching with the advance guard and 
reconnaissance detachment. As contact becomes 
imminent the division commander, hitherto march- 
ing at the head of the main body of the principal 
column, moves forward on personal reconnaissance 
accompanied by appropriate staff officers. An ad- 
vance message center may be designated behind the 
advance guard, one of the important functions of 
which is to facilitate collection and dissemination of 
enemy information. 

b. Orders. From his personal reconnaissance 
and the reports of his reconnaissance agencies, the 
division commander determines the area in which 
the division will make its decisive effort, the plan 
of maneuver, and the location of the division com- 
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mand post. He then issues fragmentary operational 
orders to initiate deployment of the division. Jap- 
anese Combat Regulations warn against waiting for 
overdetailed information before reaching a decision, 
and this injunction seems to authorize a very short 
reconnaissance phase at this point. 

6. DEPLOYMENT OF DIVISION, a. Ad- 
vance guard- (1) (a) The advance guard in the 
meeting engagement performs the following func- 
tions: it secures enemy and terrain information 
needed to form the basis of the decision of the di- 
vision commander; it protects the deployment of 
the main body; and secures important terrain fea- 
tures to facilitate the subsequent attack. 

(b) The advance guard commander, bearing in 
mind these general functions, is expected to exer- 
cise initiative and boldness of action in specific cases. 
He obtains the necessary information by vigorous 
patrolling and, if necessary, by a small-scale attack. 
He protects the deployment of the division, either 
by offensive or defensive methods, and attacks when 
necessary to obtain important geographical points. 
Left to his own devices, however, the advance-guard 
commander usually elects to drive headlong into the 
advancing enemy, unless specifically restrained by 
division order. 

(2) As the advance guard closes to contact, its 
artillery prepares to furnish continuous support by 
leapfrogging from position to position in rear of 
the infantry. Normal artillery missions are to in- 
terdict (harass) the movement of enemy columns, 
to support the action of the advance guard infan- 
try, and to perform limited counter-battery mis- 
sions. Extreme ranges for interdiction by the / 5 s 
are 7,500 to 9,000 yards, but in practice missions 
are seldom fired at over 5.500 yards. Positions are 
chosen with a view to supporting the attack of the 
main body without change of position. The ad- 
vance-guard artillery reverts to the control of the 
artillery commander at the time of the attack of the 
main body. 

(3) It must be borne in mind that the advance 
guard discussed is that of the column directly com- 
manded by the division commander. The security 
detachments in advance of other columns are for 
their local protection only. 

b. Main body. (1) Deployment (a) In his 
basic decision for the deployment of his division, the 
division commander determines whether it will be 
coordinated or piecemeal. The basis for this de- 
cision is found in the Japanese Combat Regulations, 
a translation of which reads: 

“The division commander, in order to profit by or 
to extend an advantage won by the advance guard, 
may have to commit to combat each march col- 
umn and each element of the main body successively 
upon arrival. However, if the situation permits, 
the division commander should seek the coordinated 
entry into action of his units, in which case he 
orders the deployment of each unit, establishes close 



cooperation between infantry and artillery, and co- 
ordinates the time of the infantry attack.” 

( b ) The question of whether to make a piece- 
meal attack thus appears to be decided largely by 
the success of the advance guard action. In map 
problems studied, the piecemeal engagement of all 
or part of a force often is justified by the necessity 
of seizing some prominent terrain feature or by the 
desire to get out of a defile. The object of the piece- 
meal attack is to take advantage of a sudden oppor- 
tunity, while the coordinated attack aims at securing 
effective use of the combined arms at the expense of 
time. 

(2) Coordinated deployment, (a) As indicated 
above, the Japanese prefer a coordinated develop- 
ment “if the situation permits.’ The measures taken 
by the division commander to secure this coordina- 
tion are: the assignment of a line of departure 
(tenkaisen) behind which the major units of his 
command are to deploy' for the attack; detailed ar- 
rangements to assure coordination between the ar- 
tillery' and the infantry; and announcement of an 
hour of crossing the line of departure. The line of 
departure is usually an extension of the line held by 
the advance guard. If the enemy has secured the 
advantage of priority in deployment, the main body 
of the division may endeavor to escape a threatened 
envelopment or premature engagement with superior 
numbers by' deployment along a line behind the ad- 
vance guard or to the flank and rear thereof. In 
the event the deployment is to the flank and rear, 
the advance guard supported by all the division ar- 
tillery covers the deploy'ment and delays the advance 
of the enemv. 

(6) If the enemy, in anticipation of a collision 
with the Japanese troops, assumes the defensive, the 
deployment is modified to resemble the relatively 
cautious procedure of the attack of a position. In 
this case also the division commander tries to de- 
velop and attack in the same day to avoid giving 
the enemy time to improve his position. 

(c) The phase of the passage from march column 
to complete deployment is indicated by the following 
nomenclature used in Japanese regulations: (It must 
be realized that the following definitions are the 
translation of the Japanese and do not necessarily' 
bear the same connotations in the Allied termi- 
nology.) 

1. Bunshin. Breaking from march column 

into small ones out of hostile artillery 
range at the beginning of tire approach 
march. 

2. Tenkai. Deployment along a line of de- 

parture (tenkaisen) with a view to 
performing an assigned combat mis- 
sion. 

3. Sokai. Advance from the tenkaisen in 

small (squad or section) columns. 

4. Sankai. Final deployment of front-line 

units to permit firing during the last 
few hundred yards of the assault. 
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These phases are shown diagrammatical!}' in figure 
82 
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Figure 82 . 

(d) It is important to note that the coordinated 
attack from the Japanese point of view does not 
imply passing into assembly areas. However, this 
passage into assembly areas, called “kaishin” usually 
is observed in the attack of a position. If a coordi- 
nated attack follows the meeting engagement, col- 
umns deploy directly behind the line of departure 
(tenkaisen) without halting prior to arriving on it. 
No special time is allotted for ammunition issue and 
final reconnaissance. 

(3) Piecemeal attack, (a) In the piecemeal at- 
tack the troops are committed to action in order of 
their arrival on the field. The division commander, 
decentralizing control to his column commanders, 
limits himself to a designation of routes of advance 
with a view to subsequent attack in the desired di- 
rections. No division “tenkaisen,” no common hour 
of attack, and no detailed plans for coordination be- 
tween the various arms are stipulated. 

( b ) Despite the lip service rendered in regula- 
tions to the coordinated deployment and attack, the 
piecemeal method is very common on the map. on 
the maneuver ground, and in observed operations. 
Often this is the result of the precipitate action of the 
advance guard commander who gets himself seri- 
ously engaged on his own initiative. In such a 
case, a sort of hybrid deployment sometimes is exe- 
cuted, with a part of the main body going in piece- 
meal to help the advance guard, while the remainder 
makes an orderly deployment. Occasionally, a 
column commander has been known to sta^e a piece- 
meal attack all of his own in a situation where the 
prompt seizure of a terrain feature on his front 



seemed essential to the subsequent success of the di- 
vision. Such action was taken without waiting for 
orders or authorization from the division com- 
mander. 

(c) The rate of march of the infantry as it enters 
the zone of effective hostile artillery fire is re- 
duced. In this zone the artillery moves forward 
by bounds of battalions while furnishing continuous 
support to the infantry. The theoretical rate of 
movement forward for this artillery is 2.5 miles per 
hour, although this may be increased to about 5 
miles per hour if a battalion is allotted a road for 
its exclusive use. As the range limit is reached the 
battalion prepares to move forward. 

(d) Unit trains. When contact becomes immi- 
nent the transport regiment and the unit trains are 
halted in a sheltered location. The advance section 
of the transport regiment will often be as close as 
2.5 miles to the anticipated contact, while the trains 
are normally about 5 to 6 miles in the rear of this 
line. The remainder of the transport regiment will 
be behind the trains. 

7. DIVISION ATTACK ORDER, a. Deploy- 
ment. The division deployment order gives a com- 
bat mission to the advance guard and march direc- 
tions to the several columns with a view to execut- 
ing a preconceived maneuver. While the elements 
of his command are carrying out these orders, the 
division commander watches the development of 
the advance-guard action and. with a minimum of 
delay, issues a verbal attack order to his principal 
subordinates. 

b. Attack order. The division attack order 
generally is issued in fragmentary form to the com- 
manders concerned. 

c. Orders to infantry. In the organization of 
the infantry for combat, the advance-guard infan- 
try becomes one wing and executes the holding at- 
tack. The second regiment executes the main at- 
tack, and it may deploy as the other wing along a 
line of departure (tenkaisen) , generally in prolonga- 
tion of the advance guard position. About one regi- 
ment of infantry is held in division reserve. This 
attack order is issued when the enemy is fixed in a 
given area where contact is expected, but often prior 
to making actual contact and before the advance 
guard has developed the situation. The order as- 
signs to the infantry wing(s) specific objectives or 
a very general attack mission, depending upon the 
degree of clarity of the situation. Specific objec- 
tives would be such as “to attack the hostile forces 
on X ridge and seize the X position,” while a gen- 
eral attack mission might be something like “to 
advance in the direction of Y and locate and attack 
the enemy’s right flank.” This latter type of objec- 
tive is appropriate in an obscure situation when the 
plan of maneuver is predicated largely on a study 
of the terrain. In this case the attack direction 
given is one which is certain to take in flank any 
formation or position which the enemy may reason- 
ably assume. A study of Japanese attack orders 
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reveals that in an extreme case an order was is- 
sued 7.4 miles from the expected point of contact 
of the advance guards. 

d. Orders to artillery. (1) The artillery or- 
der indicates the location of the positions in general 
terms, and detailed reconnaissance is made by ar- 
tillery commanders to determine the exact locations. 
Attachment of artillery to infantry is considered to 
be justified when: 

(a) The front of attack is very wide. 

(b) Liaison with the infantry is difficult. 

(c) Combat begins unexpectedly. 

( d ) The terrain is broken and wooded. 

(2) In the normal case the division retains con- 
trol of the artillery and coordinates its action. Typi- 
cal missions during the successive phases of the com- 
bat are as follows: 

(®) Phase I. During the approach march and 
deployment. 

1. Objectives ( targets ) in order of impor- 

tance. Hostile artillery and machine 
guns firing at extreme ranges. 

2. Purpose. To cover the deployment of the 

infantry. 

( b ) Phase II. During the attack. 

1. Objectives ( targets ) in order of impor- 

tance. Hostile infantry, artillery, and 
reserves. 

2. Purpose. Close support of infantry. 

(c) Phase III. During final assault. 

1. Objectives (targets) in order of impor- 

tance. The area of the decisive attack ; 
the enemy reserves. 

2. Purpose. Neutralization and interdiction 

(harassing) of movement of rein- 
forcements. 

e. Orders for piecemeal attack. The divi- 
sion attack order described in the foregoing applies 
to the coordinated attack. In the piecemeal engage- 
ment columns are organized into wings and receive 
attack directions and the attachment of the proper 
auxiliary arms. There is no coordinated deploy- 
ment of any unit larger than a battalion. The ar- 
tillery, less detachments, is kepi under division con- 
trol. The maneuver takes the form of a frontal 
collision without any effort to coordinate direction 
of the various columns to obtain the effect of 
envelopment. 

8. FRONTAGES AND DISTANCES, a. 
Frontages. The following frontages are averages 
derived from studies of several problems: 

Battalion as a covering 

force 1,600 yards. 

Regiment in a holding 

attack 3,000 to 4.400 yards. 

Regiment in the deci- 
sive attack 1,600 to 2,200 yards. 
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b. Distances. Distances from the line of de- 
parture. 

Division command 

post 2,200 to 3,300 yards. 

Artillery positions-. 600 to 1.500 yards. 

Division reserve 1,200 to 2,800 yards. 

Advance echelon, di- 
' vision transport 4,500 to 6,500 yards. 

Unit trains 8,800 to 11,000 yards. 

Remainder of divi- 
sion transport 11,000 to 13,000 yards. 

C. Assault. Attacking units do not try to retain 
alignment, and where the going is easy they press 
ahead. When gassed areas may be encountered the 
leading wave includes decontamination squads. A 
gassed area is avoided when possible; if it must be 
traversed, the local gas squads use their light decon- 
taminating equipment to neutralize it. When such 
equipment is insufficient or absent, the troops are 
taught to cross the gassed area resolutely at an in- 
creased gait. The artillery advances by bounds close 
behind the infantry, while its forward observers ad- 
vance with the infantry. As the attacking infantry 
approach the enemy positions, infantry and artillery 
fire is increased, and reserve units are brought up. 
The cavalry closes in on the enemy flank and rear, 
and victory is won by closing with the bayonet. The 
division reserve is used to extend and exploit an 
advantage gained, to meet a counterattack, or to ex- 
tend the Hank of the enveloping forces. If darkness 
interrupts the attack, it will be continued at night 
or renewed at dawn. 



9. COMMENTS, a. Meeting engagement. 

In the Japanese meeting engagement all elements of 
the division show boldness and vigor. Speed in 
decision and execution is stressed in regulations and 
carried out in application. A commander encoun- 
tering a Japanese division may expect to receive a 
quick and energetic attack, and, unless his covering 
forces are solidly deployed on their position, the 
Japanese attack is likely to upset his own plans for a 
coordinated attack. 

b. I iecemeal action. In practice the Japanese 

have shown an excessive willingness to engage in 
piecemeal action ; Allied combat regulations, on the 
othei hand, strong!) favor the coordinated attack. 
Geneially, according to Allied doctrine, the piece- 
meal attack is considered justifiable only if time is 
pressing, if there is a limited objective, and if com- 
bat superiority is on the attacker’s side. If these cri- 
teria are applied to the situations in which the Jap- 
anese commander has decided to make a piecemeal 
attack, it will be found that time is pressing, and 
there is usually a limited objective, but not necessar- 
ily superiority. I n fact, in the problems studied, the 
enemy was always superior, and in at least an equal 
state of readiness for combat. (In one map prob- 
lem. the Japanese division was marching in one 
column while the enemy was in two). The only 
combat superiority was in the mind of the Japa- 
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nese commander. Such a doctrine tends to make 
wasteful, piecemeal action the rule rather than the 
exception and develops a dangerous over-confidence, 
unjustified when faced by first-class troops. 

C. March formation. The march formation in 
which the division commander is also a column com- 
mander is awkward, for it needlessly burdens the 
division commander with the details of organizing 
and commanding a column. It complicates the han- 
dling of the advance guards which are usually not 
coordinated under division control. In fact, the ad- 
vance guards of columns adjacent to the one com- 
manded by the division commander generally are 
ignored in the division plan of maneuver. As a 
result the division does not appear to develop be- 
hind solidly organized covering forces which can as- 
sure an uninterrupted deployment through coordi- 
nated defensive action, even though the numerical 
infantry strength of the advance guards is usually 
large, averaging from a third to a half of the infan- 
try of the division. 

d. Faults. The frequent use of the advance 
guard reinforced to make a holding attack and gen- 
erally deployed on a wide front, renders control 
difficult and the organization of an effective attack 
even more difficult. The close-in envelopment so 
often chosen arises from a desire to get the attack 
ofE quickly and from the weakness of the organic ar- 
tillery of the division. The Japanese teachings are 
to keep the artillery in a central location so that fire 
can be maneuvered over most of the front of both 
holding and enveloping attacks. If done this would 
restrict the scope of the possible attack directions. 

e. Reconnaissance. Map problems and ter- 
rain exercises which have been studied show that 
an insufficient time is allocated for reconnaissance 
and organization of the attack. In one map problem 
only 1% hours elapsed between the decision of the 
division commander and the jump-off of the so-called 
coordinated attack. While this is an extreme case, 
the impression of insufficiency of time for prepara- 
tion is general. 

f. Summary- In summary, the characteristics 
of the Japanese division in the meeting engagement 
are: 

(1) Rapid, aggressive offensive action by 
all elements. 

(2 I A tendency to uncoordinated piecemeal 
action. 

(3 ) Development behind weakly linked cov- 
ering forces. 

(4.1 Frontal attack or restricted close-in en- 
velopments. 

(5 1 Inadequate artillery support. 

(6 1 Sacrifice of proper reconnaissance and 
organization to obtain speed in at- 
tack. 

(7) Attack through terrain generally con- 
sidered to be impossible. 



10. ATTACK OF POSITION, a. General. 

When the enemy has had time to occupy and or- 
ganize a position, the Japanese commander en- 
deavors to fight the decisive action outside of the 
organized area by turning the position. This is 
often attempted by an approach over terrain said to 
be impassible or under adverse weather conditions. 
The intention in both cases is to achieve surprise in 
the direction and time of attack. However, the 
presence of other Japanese units on the flanks often 
may limit the possible maneuver area. The tech- 
nique of such an attack resembles that of the co- 
ordinated meeting engagement in the use of the ap- 
proach march and the development of the situation 
by the advance elements; it differs in the amount of 
time necessary for reconnaissance and attack prep- 
arations. However, the need for carefully executed 
attack preparations, according to the Japanese, must 
not be made the excuse for allowing the enemy un- 
due time to improve his position. As shown in map 
problems, when a commander encounters a position 
which has been strengthened during a period of 
several days, he ordinarily drives in the covering 
forces and reconnoiters during all or part of one 
day and launches his main attack the following 
morning. He appears quite capable of attempting 
all of this in one day if time is pressing. 

b. Development. (1) The hostile position nor- 
mally will be covered by outposts which will vary in 
strength from patrols to a relatively strong force sup- 
ported by artillery and deployed as an outpost line 
of resistance. As the Japanese advance guards ap- 
proach contact with the covering forces, and be- 
fore the main body comes under long-range artil- 
lery fire, the division commander usually orders his 
column into assembly areas. 

(2) It should be noted that going into assembly 
areas is a phase of the attack of a position not 
ordinarily present in the meeting engagement. In 
problems studied these areas are from 2,200 to 4,400 
yards from a hostile outpost line and thus 4,000 to 
6,000 yards from the hostile artillery. In the typical 
case of the division advancing in two columns three 
assembly areas are designated, one for the main at- 
tack force, one for the force making the secondary 
effort, and one for the division reserve. The as- 
sembly is covered from positions about 1,100 to 

I, 600 yards in advance. 

II. DRIVING IN COVERING FORCES, a. 
Procedure. Ill order to obtain adequate informa- 
tion about the main defensive position, the Japa- 
nese division ordinarily first drives in the hostile cov- 
ering forces and then executes the necessary recon- 
naissance for the main attack. If these covering 
forces are weak and do not form a continuous front, 
the advance guard commander drives them in on his 
own intiative; otherwise, the division commander or- 
ganizes the operation under cover of strong artillery 
support. In the typical case, this attack takes place 
in the afternoon of one day, and is followed by at- 
tack of the main position at daylight the next day 
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or shortly thereafter. When the opposing forces 
occupy positions very close together, two nights may 
be necessary to get the attacking forces and ma- 
teriel into position. 

b. Continuous attack. This procedure of suc- 
cessive attacks, while designated as orthodox in 
Japanese Combat Regulations, often is replaced in 
practice by a continuous attack on both outpost and 
main position. It is not clear when this variation 
is considered justified, but apparently the deciding 
factors are whether the artillery can support the at- 
tack through both positions without displacement 
(moving) and whether the time element is pressing. 
When the continuous attack is made, that on the out- 
post line becomes a phase of the main attack, and 
the attacking infantry usually pauses briefly on 
the captured position, and then continues the as- 
sault. In about half of the map problems studied 
the continuous method was adopted, although there 
was no apparent need for especial haste in launching 
the attack. 

12. ATTACK ORDER. While the infantry is de- 
ploying in assembly area (kaishin haichi) and the 
advance guard is driving in the covering forces, the 
division commander, after completion of his plan 
of attack based on reconnaissance reports, issues his 
order for the final deployment of the division and 
the subsequent attack. The order includes familiar 
elements, except that the infantry in the assault is 
divided into right and left wings (occasionally into 
a right wing, left wing, and center) in accordance 
with the scheme of maneuver. 

13. TECHNIQUE OF ATTACK, a. Infan- 
try. (1) The typical disposition of the units in the 
assault is into wings, with the preponderance of 
strength in one wing assigned to make the main 
effort, while the other wing makes the secondary at- 
tack. The infantry units, in accordance with the 
plan of deployment, advance from the assembly 
areas to their assigned positions along the line of 
departure, where they make final attack preparations. 
When the attack is to jump-off about dawn (first 
light) , the advance to the line of departure is made 
under cover of darkness; if made in daylight, all 
means are utilized to conceal and protect this move- 
ment. In problems, the lines of departure vary from 
550 to 2,000 yards from the enemy main position, 
and the line is chosen so as to he protected from 
effective small-arms fire. When the attack on the 
main line of resistance and the outpost line of re- 
sistance is continuous, a pause and a realignment 
may take place along the rear edge of the outpost 
position which then becomes a phase line in the 
course of the attack. Attack objectives (terrain 
features) or attack directions are given the front- 
line infantry units according to the known details 
of the enemy position. Normally, the line to be 
reached by the attack is deep in the zone of the 
hostile artillery. The hour of attack is usually about 
1 or 2 hours after dawn, as the Japanese have little 



confidence in the ability of their artillery to adjust 
and fire a preparation at night. In case of an at- 
tack entirely in daylight, a minimum of 4 hours is 
allowed between the time of the attack order and the 
assault to provide for distribution of the order and 
for artillery preparation. 

(2 ) In the decisive effort the average frontages of 
attack are: 

Yards 

Company 225 

Battalion 400 to 600 

Regiment 1, 100 

Frontages are 20 to 25 per cent greater for units 
making the secondary attack. 

(3) The division reserve is assembled under 
cover in the zone of the main effort approximately 
1% to 2 miles from the line of departure. 

b. Tanks. When available, tanks are brought 
up with great secrecy to assault positions. Here they 
are attached to front-line battalions and jump off 
at the same time as the front-line infantry. The in- 
fantry is warned not to stop if the tanks are destroyed 
but to continue the advance. Tank missions are the 
breaching of enemy wire and destruction or neutrali- 
zation of hostile elements. 

C. Artillery. (1) The division artillery fre- 
quently is reinforced with light and medium battal- 
ions. Its combat organization usually provides for 
a direct support group of from one to two battalions 
for each wing without any artillery being held in 
general support. If a fourth battalion is attached it 
may be employed as a counter-battery group in a 
relation similar to general support. Fire missions 
are varied according to the phases of the proposed 
action, a typical assignment where there is no rein- 
forcing artillery being the following: 

(ffl) Phase /. Attack of the outpost position. Mis- 
sions: counter battery by one battalion, direct sup- 
port fire by two battalions, with special attention 
given to the troops of the main effort. 

(b) Phase II. From the occupation of the out- 
post line of resistance to tire opening of the ar- 
tillery preparation. Missions: counter batterv, har- 
assing, and interdiction fires. 

(c) Phase III. The artillery preparation. 

1. Duration one to two hours. 

2. Subdivisions (approximate). 

Vz hour of fire for adjustment (rang- 
ing) in daylight. 

% hour for wire-cutting accompanied 
by slight counterbattery. 

% hour of fire on infantry position. 

(d) Phase IV. The attack. Mission: direct sup- 
port fires with particular attention to the main effort. 

(2) All the division artillery deploys for the at- 
tack of the outpost line of resistance. The artillery 
positions are pushed forward to within 500 to 800 
yards of the infantry line of departure so as to be 
able to support the attack of the main position with- 
out moving. At the time of the attack on the main 
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position, 1 or 2 artillery companies often are at- 
tached to the main effort as accompanying artillery. 

(3) The ammunition allowance for the light ar- 
tillery in an attack of a position is usually 3 to 3J/2 
days of fire (1 day of fire 75-mm equals 300 rounds I . 

(4) Two to three airplanes normally are at- 
tached to the artillery for observation and com- 
mand purposes. 

(5) Implied gunnery methods seem to be ele- 
mentary, w'ith main reliance on axial ground ob- 
servation and w'ith observation posts generally close 
to the guns. The Japanese Combat Regulations im- 
ply, how'ever, that the artillery is capable of regis- 
tering at night and of opening fire promptly at 
dawn. 

d. Antiaircraft artillery. The usual attach- 
ment of antiaircraft artillery' to a division appears 
to be a battalion, consisting of three gun companies 
(and sometimes a searchlight company'). Such ma- 
chine guns as are in this battalion are for its own 
local defense. In the attack of a position, the gun 
companies are placed in the zone of the main effort, 
in initial positions about 2,700 to 3,300 yards from 
the line of departure of the infantry. 

e. Cavalry or reconnaissance. About one 
platoon is normally attached to each w’ing for duty 
as messengers and orderlies. The remainder is di- 
vided for flank protection with the bulk on the de- 
cisive flank. As the strength of the division cavalry 
regiment is light, the combat value is not as great as 
might be expected. 

f. Engineers. Engineer missions in the typical 
case are: maintenance of communications: assist- 
ance to the artillery and tanks; wire cutting; and the 
removal of obstacles. 

g. Command posts. The average distances of 
command posts from the line of departure for the 
attack of the main positions are: 



Yards 

Infantry regiment 1, 100 

Artillery regiment 2, 700 

Division 2, 700 



h. Destruction of obstacles. The Japanese 
normally assume, there is some wire in front of the 
hostile position. An attack order therefore includes 
provisions for cutting the wire in one of the following 
ways: 

(1) By detailed destruction fires by the artillery. 

(2) By artillery fire in the most important places, 
supplemented elsewhere by hand cutting by infan- 
try, tanks! and engineers. 

(3) Bv the artillery cutting the wire imperfectly 
at all points, with the cutting to be completed in 
detail by infantry, tanks, and engineers. Where 
there are several bands of wire, it is normal to make 
the destruction of the first band the exclusive duty 
of the infantry and engineers. 

i. Medical troops. About one-third of the med- 
ical troops are assigned to support each w'ing; the 



remainder are in reserve. These detachments set 
up and operate division collecting (dressing) sta- 
tions located behind the regimental dressing sta- 
tions. Locations are from 1,600 to 2,200 yards be- 
hind the line of departure. Two field hospitals are 
set up about 2,500 to 4,000 yards from the line of 
departure: the division is capable of setting up one 
additional hospital held initially in reserve. 

j. Ammunition supply. The advance section 
of the transport regiment (senshin shicho) ordina- 
rily opens an infantry ammunition distributing point 
in rear of each wing as well as one artillery distribut- 
ing point. 

14. ASSAULT. There is little in tactical prob- 
lems which bears specifically on the conduct of the 
assault. While the infantry pushes ahead boldly 
without regard to alignment, and with bayonets 
fixed, the division commander influences the action 
by' the fire of his artillerv and by the division reserve. 
This reserve may be used to meet a counterattack, to 
exploit a success, or to cover the flank of a penetrat- 
ing unit. The division reaches its objective prepared 
to pass to the pursuit in accordance with plans pre- 
viously made by the division commander. 

15. COMMENTS, a. Characteristics. In their 

concept of the attack of a position the Japanese show 
complete disregard of casualties in pressing it to a 
successful conclusion. Their campaigns initially 
met with a great measure of success in tropical coun- 
tries because they had trained extensively in jungle 
terrain and adapted their technique to capitalize on 
what their enemies considered hindrances and handi- 
caps. The following characteristics were common 
to their campaigns: 

(1) Careful, meticulous staff work in the de- 
tailed planning of the operation, training and equip- 
ping of the forces to be used, and in coordinating 
and carrying out the action. 

(2) Great boldnesses, both in the conception of 
the operation and in execution of its details. 

(3) Fearlessness of the enemy and the ground 
weapons he had at his disposal. 

(4) Disregard of casualties in attaining an ob- 
jective. 

(5) Use of surprise and deception. 

(6) Refrainment from advancing to the attack 
before interdiction of all nearby enemy airfields and 
attainment of air superiority in the area of the at- 
tack. 

(7) Great speed in infiltration, envelopment, and 
pursuit. 

(8) Willingness to attack through terrain nor- 
mally considered impassable and in adverse weather 
conditions. 

b. Criticisms. (1) The willingness with which 
the Japanese commander will order an attack on an 
outpost simultaneously with the attack on the main 
position has already been mentioned: this is done 
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in spite of the prescription in Combat Regulations 
which indicates that effective reconnaissance can 
only be obtained after the outposts have been driven 
in. His shortening of the time allowed for recon- 
naissance and preparation has in many cases re- 
duced the already slender chances of reaching the 
final objective. 

(2) The deployment of the division is generally 
along orthodox lines, excepting that the assembly 
areas are invariably within effective enemy light 
artillery range. 

(3) The plan of maneuver offers nothing of 
special advantage for the direction of the attack, 
as it usually culminates in a parallel, frontal, or semi- 
frontal push executed by the two wings of the di- 
vision, with one wing — the decisive one — somewhat 
stronger in infantry and artillery. However, if this 
form of maneuver is accepted, there is still a weak- 
ness in the absence of a decisive massing of force 
on a decisive point. 

(4) Japanese use of artillery is subject to much 
criticism. The fundamental fault is that there is 
generally not enough of it. This weakness in ar- 
tillery may be the result of a lack of appreciation 
of the need for adequate fire support, or of a feeling 
that past experience has not demonstrated the need 
for stronger artillery. The period of daylight fire 
for adjustment prior to tire fire for effect reduces 
tactical surprise and diminishes the moral effect 
of the preparation. This unwillingness to fire the 
preparation unobserved at night would suggest low 
gunnery efficiency. Also the absence of general sup- 
port artillery reduces the flexibility of the artillery 
fires and limits the ability of the division commander 
to intervene promptly in the action by the use of 
his artillery. From the picture drawn in the tactical 
problems, one can feel reasonably sure that the 
Japanese infantry will jump off. even though their 
extensive preparations have neither destroyed hos- 
tile wire nor neutralized the enemy artillery and ma- 
chine guns. The detailed workings of the direct sup- 
port fires are not described in the problems studied; 
hence, no estimate of their effectiveness can be made 
other than that implied by the absence of detailed 
plans for infantry-artillery liaison. 

(5) While the detailed administrative plan of the 
attack does not appear in the problems studied, such 
establishments as are located on the situation maps 
are considerably closer to the front line than is con- 
sidered standard. Lack of depth is characteristic of 
both the tactical and administrative dispositions of 
the Japanese division and has its origin in their 
lack of appreciation of the effect of modern fire 
power, particularly that of the hostile artillery. A 
period of contact with a well-equipped enemy may 
furnish correctives for this tendency. 

(6) In general, although the adverse criticisms 
are numerous, it is not to he assumed that the Japa- 
nese will persist long in these errors, if errors they 
prove to be on the battlefield. The Japanese gifts 



for adaptation and improvisation can be counted 
upon to reined) quickly many of the faults in their 
doctrine. 

17b. PURSUIT, a. General. Japanese regula- 
tions and tactical doctrines place the normal em- 
phasis on the need for pursuit to reap the full fruits 
of victory. They also recognize the existence of 
many deterring elements, such as fatigue of the 
troops, disorganization, and depletion of supplies. 
In spite of these, the Japanese commander is urged 
to pursue relentlessly to avoid the need for another 
battle against a reorganized and possibly reinforced 
enemy. 

b. Preparation for pursuit. The Japanese 
commander throughout an engagement plans con- 
stantly for the pursuit. The enemy is observed care- 
fully, especially at night, for signs of an intention 
to withdraw. To determine this intention, the Japa- 
nese use ground reconnaissance patrols and spies, 
and they may use observation aviation if it is avail- 
able. When these means are inadequate, the com- 
mander is urged unhesitatingly to stage a local at- 
tack to gain the required information. While he is 
pushing this reconnaissance, he makes preparation 
for a possible pursuit. These preparations take the 
form of alerting certain units for immediate pursuit, 
of assembling sufficient ammunition for the opera- 
tion, and of outlining a tentative administrative plan. 

C. Types of pursuit. While the quick destruc- 
tion of the defeated enemy is the object of all pur- 
suit. this cannot always be effected immediately by 
a single simple maneuver. In seeking to destroy 
his opponent, the pursuer usually will try to fix him 
by direct pressure while enveloping or turning one 
or both flanks. If this maneuver fails, he may try to 
push the retiring enemy off his line of retreat or 
into a disadvantageous position where he can be 
attacked more effectively. In recognition of these 
differing situations, Japanese writers treat the opera- 
tion under two types: Type 1, where the enemy is 
destroyed near the field of battle where he sustained 
his initial defeat : and Type 2. where the enemy has 
partially succeeded in extricating himself, and the 
pursuer must take distant objectives deep in the 
enemy s rear after resuming semimarch dispositions. 
In both types, the destruction of the enemy is ac- 
complished by fixing him with direct pressure, while 
mobile pursuit detachments, moving around the 
flanks, occupy the critical points along his line of 
retreat and fall upon his rear. 

d. Technique of pursuit. (11 (a) Type III. 
This form of pursuit finds its type example in the 
case of the daylight withdrawal of a hardpressed 
enemy. The withdrawal is observed by the attacker, 
who immediately redoubles the frontal pressure, 
while available reserves are quickly formed into pur- 
suit detachments which turn the enemy’s flank and 
fall upon his rear. Boundaries between front-line 
units are readjusted as needed. The destruction of 
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the enemy thus is accomplished in or near the orig- 
inal field of battle. The detailed action of the sep- 
arate arms is essentially the same as in type (2), 
except that distant marches, with a reforming of 
march columns by the frontal pressure force of the 
infantry, are not required. 

( b ) Type ( 2 ). This form of pursuit is regarded 
as the usual one by the Japanese. Most problems 
studied were of this type, wherein the enemy suc- 
ceeds wholly or partially in disengaging himself and 
beginning a withdrawal. The initial withdrawal 
usually is accomplished under cover of darkness 
and may not be discovered at once. When the 
Japanese front line unit commanders find out w'hat 
is occurring, they renew the attack individually and 
upon their own initiative in an effort to push through 
or around the hostile covering forces. As these 
Japanese units push through the enemy position, re- 
serve units, formed into pursuit detachments, are 
started around the flanks with objectives deep in the 
enemy rear. When the Japanese front line infantry 
units have passed through the zone of resistance of 
the covering forces, the division commander halts 
them, organizes and sends forward additional pur- 
suit detachments, and causes the remainder to form 
march columns to follow in the trace of the pursuit 
detachments. As this form of pursuit is consid- 
ered to be usual, the subsequent remarks on the 
missions of the various arms apply specifically to 
this type, although they are also applicable with 
slight modification to Type (1). 

(2) Front-line infantry. All units are individu- 
ally responsible for discovering the hostile intention 
to withdraw. After such discovery, they drive into 
the enemy covering forces on their own initiative. 
In order to get through the enemy covering forces 
the Japanese prefer to turn the organized localities 
by maneuver or by infiltration through the gaps. 
When neither is possible, a quickly organized attack 
on a narrow front is indicated. As the action of 
front-line units is decentralized, most of the di- 
vision artillery is attached to front-line infantry regi- 
ments. Tanks are sent in to block the enemy’s re- 
treat and to attack his artillery and command posts. 
To avoid a serious loss of control, the division com- 
mander usually indicates a line in rear of the prob- 
able enemy covering positions where the troops halt 
and reform for further pursuit. A part of the front- 
line infantry is then organized with previously 
formed pursuit detachments. The bulk of the di- 
vision reforms into march columns and follows after 
the pursuit detachments. 

(3) Artillery. When the enemy is discovered to 
be withdrawing, the artillery endeavors to disrupt 
the enemy’s retreat by interdicting (harassing | the 
important defiles and bottlenecks in the road net. 
As the front-line infantry penetrates into the cover- 
ing position, the artillery, attached to infantry units, 
follows by bounds close behind the advancing troops 
and concentrates its fire on the resisting enemy in- 
fantry. Some artillery is attached to pursuit detach- 
ments. 




Figure 83. Pursuit jormation. 



e. Comments. The Japanese pursuit in theory 
offers little variation from standard practice. Japa- 
nese regulations urge the utilization of all available 
transport, but, in the absence of especially attached 
motor transport, the division has been incapable of 
giving the required mobility to the pursuit detach- 
ments. The well-known marching power of the Jap- 
anese infantry can be counted upon to compensate 
in a measure for this deficiency in motor transport. 
The pursuit is a form of operation thoroughly in 
line with the offensive spirit of the Japanese Army, 
and the war in China has shown that the Japanese 
pursue just as vigorously and unhesitatingly as their 
regulations prescribe. The North China campaign 
was particularly rich in examples of rapid pursuit. 
In the advance down the Pinghan and Tsinpu Rail- 
ways, the Japanese put their pursuit detachments on 
freight cars and sent them far into Chinese terri- 
tory, while the main body' of the divisions followed 
partly by rail and partly by marching. Where rail 
transportation was not available, the Japanese or- 
ganized special motorized units (kaisoku butai) to 
give rapidity to their pursuit. 

17. RIVER CROSSING, a. General. (1) 

Japanese river crossing methods are essentially those 
of other Armies. Success is sought through sur- 
prising the defense by concealment of preparations 
and rapidity of action after the crossing starts. Nor- 
mal attachments to a division contemplating a river 
crossing include units of antiaircraft, observation 
aviation, engineers, artillery, and armored cars. 
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(2) The advance to the river is made on a broad 
front and is preceded by advance detachments to 
drive back enemy patrols from the near bank and 
to seize existing bridges, bridging materials, and 
boats. The aviation reconnoiters both banks of the 
river, while the Engineers conduct a detailed recon- 
naissance for possible ferry and bridge sites, and for 
local engineer supplies. 




Preparations complete 9 PM, June 3 
Time of feint, midnight June 3-4 
Time of crossing, 1 AM, June 4 

Figure 84. Typical river crossing. 

b. Comments. The river crossing methods de- 
scribed are in general so orthodox as to occasion 
little comment. However, the pooling of all the En- 
gineers into a unit in general support of the crossing 
is a deviation from the usual method of attaching En- 
gineers to the crossing commanders. The weakness 
of the division artillery makes extremely difficult 
the support of an operation on a wide front such as 
a river crossing. It becomes difficult to allot any 
artillery to the distant feint, without which there 
cannot be much deception. The use of the reserve to 
create false activity, and the strict measures taken 
to control spies among the civilian population, are 
further examples of the emphasis placed on secrecy 
and deception in all Japanese operations. 

18. NIGHT ATTACK, a. General. The Japa- 
nese Army has a strong partiality for the night at- 
tack. This form of combat favors the bayonet fight- 
ing stressed in infantry training and tends to cover 
the weaknesses in artillery and cooperation of the 
combined arms which have characterized the Japa- 



nese Army. The Japanese are further encouraged 
in their faith in night attacks by successful experi- 
ences in the Russo-Japanese War and subsequent 
operations in China and during the early part of the 
present war. The night attack sometimes is referred 
to as “a specialty of the Japanese Army” and as “a 
traditional Japanese method.” 

b. Advantages and disadvantages. The ad- 
vantages attributed to the night attack are avoid- 
ance of losses, concealment of movement, and rapid- 
ity in closing with the enemy. Disadvantages con- 
ceded are loss of cooperation between units, loss of 
unified direction, a greater chance of mistakes, and 
confusion. The Japanese believe trained troops can 
overcome these disadvantages and succeed even 
when opposed by superior numbers. Thus, in justi- 
fying a night attack, there is a tendency to reason, 
“The enemy is too strongly organized or too numer- 
ous for us to hope to defeat him in daylight; only 
by a night attack have we any possible chance to 
defeat him and accomplish our mission.” 

c. Occasions for night attacks. (1) Night 
attacks are considered appropriate for units vary- 
ing in size from company to division. Orthodox 
situations calling for night attacks are the follow- 
ing: 

(а) A large unit (division) wishing to extend or 
complete a success during a daylight engagement 
may continue the attack at night. 

(б) Large units (divisions) may use a part of 
their force to seize by surprise points needed to 
assist the attack of the following day. 

(c) Local night attacks may be used to distract or 
mislead the enemy and to conceal Japanese activity 
elsewhere (for example, a night withdrawal). 

(2) These three occasions mentioned above are 
referred to as orthodox since they are the ones de- 
scribed in Japanese Combat Regulations. In prac- 
tice the night attack has been used in the following 
additional situations: 

(a) By a large unit to prevent a hostile night 
withdrawal or to complete the defeat of the enemy 
before he could be reinforced. 

( b ) When superior fire power of the enemy pre- 
vented the reaching of attack objective in daylight. 

d. Hour of attack. Combat Regulations indi- 
cate that the period just after dark and just before 
daylight are desirable hours of attack. In 4 peace- 
time exercises the hours were, dusk, 2400. 0030, and 
0200. The considerations involved in choosing these 
hours were that the engineers need at least 2 hours 
to cut paths in the hostile wire prior to the attack 
and that the objectives should be reached shortly be- 
fore dawn to allow a coordinated renewal of the 
attack from the new line of departure a little after 
daylight. 

e. Reconnaissance. Regulations insist on the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the terrain 
on the part of all commanders involved in night 
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